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To 

MY MASTER 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 
the Poet, Visionary and Prophet of 
Renascent India. 



FOREWORD 


Shri Parikh has rendered a service by introducing 
poet Nanalal to an all-India public. Perhaps a 
sk^ch ofthe poet’s life against the background of 
contlanj^raneous literary achievements of Gujarat 
would have greatly increased the value of this little 
work. 

Nanalal was unquestionably the most out¬ 
standing poet of Modern Gujarat of ^e last half a 
century, lx)th in poetic fancy and fehcity of expres¬ 
sion. He was a master of capturing a beautiful 
image or sentiment in a rhythmic phrase. A few of 
his lyrics, in my opinion, can stand with some of the 
best lyrics in world’s literature. 

Shri Parikh has translated parts of some lyrics. 
It is difficult to translate any work in an Indian 
language into English well; much more so it is in 
the case of poems of Nanalal with their delicacy of 
sentiment ai^d elaborately woven phrases. A lyric 
like his safurifted with the Indian atmosphere is 
well nigh impossible of translation. Yet, Shri 
Parikh has struggled bravely and given to the reader 
in English some glimpse of the original charm. 

- .a* 

Sh® Parikh is a very ardent admirer of the poet 
and his estimate, «aturally, is fulsome . But as a' 
first attempt, it is certainly creditable.' 

Governor’s Camp, 

Uttar Pradesh, K. M. Munshi 

January 17, 1953. 
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THE APPROACH TO NANALAL 


I 

In presenting this short study of Nandal to all 
lovers of literature, the author wants to make it 
clear that it is primarily addressed, not so much 
to the Gujarati people who are more or less familiar 
with the subject, but rather to those who have hardly 
heard anything about the illustrious poet who arose 
by the beginning of the present century to plant 
himself on the soil of Gujarat as the uncrowned 
king of h er Jkerature. I^_)vas a pity tljat a^tej^.^Ws 
amazing pfogre'^over a sp^'of two decanes,^'wM» 
his creative faculty growing from strength to strength, 
when he had attained the flowering of his native 
genius, the shadow came, not from some mysterious 
sphere beyond human reach, but rather over the tide 
of the national movement which was gathering new 
force under the rejtiveAat ing leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. And^th^ppet who had sacrificed his all— 
his present l^crabv^ position and his bright future 

of the 
woeful! 

disillusionment from active political, sphere to dedi~ 

^ ^t^ Itself unreservedly to his Mi^e m the seclusipnK 
ipf a'sav^t’s refrcat. Thus was young India dqprivcdat 
of a~viSonary who would have flowered into a 
cultural leader of the national movement, to infuse 
the harmony of aesthetic vision into the flaming fire 

• *_j ~ * I 


rf.the natipn 
i under the lihght *01 i 


prospecft 


Great Leader, "JecoSa 


call 
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of the patriotic spirit. The eclipse that followed in 
Nanalal’s life, isolated him, it is true, from the live 
currents of national regeneration, pervading every^ 
sphere of human activity in those epoch-making^ 
times. But still, the absolute devotion of a spirit ' 
that he brought to his Muse till the end of his life, 
■undismayed either by poverty or cruel neglect, was 
too great to be couched down under t^ie displeasure 
■even of a whole community. The serenity that 
‘ permeated this implicit dedication, of , a noble soul 
to his cause w^s destined to'^surmiS^upt the stormy 
waves of daily turmoil seeking to besiege the poet’s 
life from every side, infusing new vigour into his 
mellowing genius, as it captured peak after peak of 
poetic achievement, in an unbroken chain of distin¬ 
guished masterpieces. But it must be admitted, 
nevertheless, that although the developmepi; of, 
Nanalal’s creative faculty continued unabated, in- 
\ stalling him eventually on the summit of Gujarati 
'literature, the dream of Renascent Gujarat that her 
illustrious poet would some day attain his rightful 
position,in, tl^e world’s literature, was never fulfilled 
under the hUght of a total eclipse which had affected 
his wider recognition in the social field. 

II 

, 1 With this background of the poet’s life, infested 
by the shadow of c allou s neglect even in his own land, 

I must draw the attention of my readers to an im¬ 
portant element that has gone a long way in moulding 
the shape of the present study. When it became cleat 
to me that the world at large and for that matter. 
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most of India, too, knew almost nothing about 
Nanalal, I felt it would be absurd for me to venture 
directly upon a critical examination of the poet’s 
w’brk, even for the l auda ble purpose of assessing the 
value of his creative achievement, before the average 
reader had gained a glimpse into the motive forces 
of his poetic personality, or had been initiated into 
the development of his native genius. Thus my first 
task, in this context, was, I believed, not to provide 
l^a treatise of analytical criticism on the poet and his 
achievement, but rather to open up a clear vista into 
the unexplored region of Nanalal’s creative vision by- 
tracing the growth and evolution of his potent.;’ 
genius through successive stages of its poetic deve-' 
lopments. 

This was the only approach, then, at my disposal, 
when I proceeded to ful^ an aspiration which I had 
cherished from my early youth upwards—of holding 
up the mirror some day to the astonishing develop¬ 
ment of this great doyen of Gujarati literature, ex-' 
panding from the vernal bloom his aesthetic vision 
towards the mounitain peaks of its creative subUma-t: 
tion, through the c&ellow realisation of an all-embrac¬ 
ing human purpose. And I must confess that my 
sole ur^e in giving expression to the study which has 
emerged was to tr&ismit that vision in its fulness to 
the eager souls of those who would naturally re s p o nd,^ 
to the stimulus of its lofty message, particularly 
when the echoes of the political rift which had over-c 
shadowed the poet’s recognition inThis own land were 
almost dying down. I cannot say whether the shape 
which my interpretation has taken as a natural resmt 
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of the above perspective—a romance of poetic appre¬ 
ciation rather than an analytical study in critical 
i- appr^sal—would ultimately satisfy my readers or not. 
But my task will have been fulfilled, if I have succeeded 
in presenting the picture of an organic evolution, 
covering the growth of a poetic personality, in the 
intensity and splendour of its majestic sweep, as it 
ranges from Vasantotsava—the Festival of Springtide, 
the firs t ly rical romance by the young poet, through a 
stream of distinguished masterpieces, on to “Kuruk- 
shetra”—the final epic which touches the loftiest 
summit of Gujarati literature, bringing the poetic 
career of Nanalal to its natural close. 

It should be clear from the above statement 
that the style in which my interpretation of Nanalal 
is clothed cannot necessarily answer to the needs and 
expectations of standard intellectual criticism, based 
as it is on a rather romantic and visionary approach 
to the creative achievement of the poet as a whole. 
'And in my endeavour to re-create, above everything 
else, the vision that illuminated the mighty current 
of his poetic development through a great era of 
Gujarati literature, I must admit that my diction, 
too, is bound to be coloured, to a certain extent, by 
the bloom and fervour of the poet’s own creative ex¬ 
pression. If in the process of recapturing the fulness 
that per meates the majestic evolution of this vision, 
my appreciation of Nanalal is thus tinged with a 
lyrical note which is not quite in tune with the 
\ accepted standards of academic criticism, I can 
only plead that an interpretaHon which is primarily 
creative in its approach, is bound to be affected 
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,by the romanticism of an artist’s soul, especially 
when confronted by the personality and genius of a 
great lyric poet, who is dso a supreme visionary of 
beauty. 

* * * 

I take this opportunity to express my gratitude 
to Shri K. M. Munshi, the great literateur of 
Modern Gujarat, for responding so graciously to my 
humble request for an introduction to this study of 
Nanalal, through which I was seeking to open up 
a vista for Indian readers into an unexplored region 
of Gujarati literature. It is the natural tribute of 
one whose own abundant creative work in various 
spheres of Gujarati literature supplements the sub¬ 
jective contribution of Nanalal with the much-needed 
objective interpretation of life, through a fascinating 
series of modern works in fiction and drama, social, 
historical as well as romantic, which have raised 
Shri Munshiji to the position of the most illustrious 
doyen in the world of Gujarati letters to-day. I pray 
that under his dynamic leadership Gujarati literature, 
in the years to come, might advance undeterred from 
strength to strength towards the fulfilment of its 
destiny, imbibing the light of the creative vision 
which •it has received from its great luminary and 
poet. • 

The author acknowledges his indebtedness 
to the University of Bombay for the grant-in-aid 
received by him from the University towards the 
cost of publication of this work. 


Balelmdra Parikh 
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BACKGROUND 

The movement of cultural Renaissance that began 
to take a definite shape in the India of the later nine¬ 
teenth century found its literary expression in the 
new flowering which overtook the rising vernaculars 
and their budding Uteraturcs in the different parts of 
Modern India. Gujarat, destined to produce an 
outstanding literature in a not too distant future 
among the new literatures of Renascent India, had 
just emerged from her long voyage of medievalism 
into the light of a fresh inspiration which began to 
flow from the impact of Western education and 
thought upon the reviving Indiap mind. Narmad, 
the youthful poet of abounding^ afdo ur, who dreamed 
of transforming the society with the zeal of a born 
reformer and Dalpat, the elder poet, who more or 
less accepting ^the social environment of the day 
without any grumbling, responded to the central 
currents of his age with a sober understanding of its'’* 
life, had, together, initiated the new era in Gujarati 
Literature, touched with the hopes and aspirations of a 
growing generation, born into the light of a country¬ 
wide Renaissance. But when on the heels of these 
twp masters, followed in full strength a whole group 
of emi nent authors, led by that renowned savant and 
visionary, Govardhanram, from whose pen flowed 
on for some fifteen years the greatest epic masterpiece 
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of Gujarati Culture, “Saraswatichandra”, cast in the 
mould of a vast novel, the modern age in Gujarati 
literature was initiated once and for ever. In the 
twin figures of the hero and heroine of this splendid 
prose-epic Gujarat found her ideal life^in^aged, 
around which the diverse strands in tli^ fafcfic of 
human society were interwoven, so as to present 
a moving drama of its deepest impulses as well as 
of its sublimest aspirations. Thus did Gujarati life 
and literature receive a fresh creative stimulus from 
the great epic of its civilisation and its impact enriched 
the new poetry and fiction, the new philosophy and 
thought, the new criticism and scholarship, with 
the fervour of a growing idealism, with the breadth 
of an expanding imagination. Although Gujarat 
had produced a veritable masterpiece of vast di men- 
sipns which could stand the test by the finest standards 
of the world’s literature, she had npt yet been com¬ 
pletely ernancipated from the last vestiges of pseudo-f 
medieval influences manifesting themselves through 
both language and thought; nor had she fuUy suc¬ 
ceeded in assimilating the fresh currents of modem 
thinking into the texture of an organic unity of 
expression. Great strides she had taken, of course, 
towards the development of the different spheres of 
her lif^ and literature, as well as of her civilisation 
and thought. Shi had conquered, no doubt, un¬ 
known summits of magic beauty in her lyric flights ; 
she had scaled unexpected al titudes of poetic idealism 
she had expanded her whole being along the widening 
range of human imagination ; she had throbbed with 
the stirrings of a deep and artic ulate emotion; andi 
she had probed also into the rhystery of existence 
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and the far beyond. But though there reigned a 
band of such worthy masters like Govardhanram and 
Narasinharao, Manilal Dvivedi and Anandashankar 
Dhruva, Kanta and Kalapi, Navalram and Ramanbhai, 
among the community of Gujarati writers, the last 
stride still remained to be taken which would sweep 
Gujarati literature along the tidal wave of its full 
■expansion and bring in a fresh galaxy of young, 
' brilliant authors to enrich the scope of the literary 
Renaissance, soon destined to overtake the mental 
life of a regenerate Gujarat. 



II 


THE ADVENT OF NANALAL— 

POET OF SPRINGTIME 

It was in the advent of Nanalal, the Poet-Laureate 
of Modern Gujarat, with die turn of the century, 
that Gujarati literature found the fulfilment of its 
deepest aspirations through the conquest of the 
highest poetic peaks possible in any modern Indian 
Uteramre. Inheritor of a long poetic tradition derived 
from his father, bred in the stimulating atmosphere 
of a progressive social life wherein he could spon¬ 
taneously absorb the best currents of modem civili¬ 
sation and thought into the texture of a new evolving 
pattern of Indian Culture, endowed with the rare 
privilege of the finest education available in his time 
—Nanalal, the son of a poet who had been himself 
acclaimed as the greatest poet of his age, was destined 
to far surpass ms father Dalpatram, the accepted 
doyen of the earlier epoch of Gujarati literature, 
in the abounding wealth of his poetic creation as 
,yvell aS in the pervading influence of his transcendent 
idealism. Having drunk deep at the fount” of 
vKalidasa’s aesthetic inspiration in the ptime~oF his 
youth, he appeared onAi^ arenajofGujapiti literature 
as the herald of its ^mp.1 efflorescent^ in literature 
as well as in life. There was^tHe fragrance of spring’s 
first blossoms in his breath and his voice was resonant^ 
with the melody of Nature’s own lyrical ardour. 
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Standing face to face with the spirit of springtide, 
v ibra nt with the humming murmurs of woodland, 
the young poet poured forth the new inspiration of 
vernal life, welling from the depth of his being, 
into lyric after lyric, as he visualized the incarnate 
spirit of Nature’s loveliness spreading its rich- elful- 
gence over the vast canvas of the universe, in the 
/ethereal charm of its pristine purity. It was, indeed/ 
significant of the whole underlying trend of Nanalal’s 
future development that the first veritable masterpiece 
with which he initiated his life work as the literary 
spokesman ofthe Gujarati people took the definite form 
of a lyrical romance—“Vasantotsava”—The Festival of 
Springtide, celebrating life’s buoyant festival on the 
threshold of youth’s glorious prime, with its ardours 
and hopes, with its thrills and longings, with its 
frolics and care-free abandonment. Four hundred 
years ago, at the crest of the Renaissance movement 
in Elizabethan England, the twin poet-friends, 
Sidney and Spencer, had heralded the first flowering 
of English poetry in similar tones, touched with the 
verve and felicity of vernal exuberance, flowing out 
into ‘the first fine careless rapture of Elizabethan 
song’. What could have better imaged the ineffable 
charm and the impassioned ardour of springtime in 
full blossom than the following rhapsody on spring, 
breaking into lyric melody as it wells up from the 
intoxicated joy of a lover’s heart ? 

The Spring stands tip-toe on the woods. 

And life is spreading on new florets; 

Blossoms shoot their shafts of passion, 

O my Love ! The Spring is spreading 

On the flowers and the buds ... 
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Full of fresh life and exuberance. 

The vernal breezes blow ; 

Such sweet old reminiscences divine 
Well up within my heart. 

Attuned unto Love's harp ; 

O Darling Sweet! The Spring is spreading 
On the flowers and the buds .. . 

A superb fragrance flows from flowers. 

Honey hangs on leaf and blossom ; 

Such fragrance sweet shoots from the mellow 
Depths of every human soul; 

In hundred spouts th’ rich essence flows 
Of vernal life upon the woods : 

Ah, Love ! The lusty breath of Spring, 

Whose ardour inflames the blossoming wealth 

Of many a humming grove ! 

* ♦ ♦ 

The Spring stands tip-toe on the woods, 

And life is spreading on new florets ; 

As honey drops from leaf and blossom. 

Flowers burgeon in bowers. 
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VISIONARY OF BEAUTY 

In this first blossoming of his poetry, Nanalal 
had thus shown himself as the veritable child of 
Kalidasa in expressing himself as the poet of spring¬ 
time. Like Kalidasa, he had not only made the 
vernal inspiration of fife his own inspiration ; even 
like Kalidasa, he had also tasted the melody of 
universal life unfolding itself through the panorama 
of Nature’s infinite evolution. He had reaUsed that, 
surrounded by this profuse wealth of Nature, man 
was constantly revealing himself in the growing 
harmony of his soul with phenomenal existence 
through a creative synthesis of all universal con¬ 
sciousness. This deep, fundamental note of abiding 
harmony, pervading the poetry of Nanalal as its 
indwelling soul, emerges at last into a developed 
aesthetic vision of love and life after the first outburst 
of his lyrical fervour, which connects him irrevocably 
with his own great master of aesthetic perspective in 
ancient India—^Kalidasa, whose breath gave inunortal 
life to such world-famous works, hke Ritusamhar 
and Meghaduta, Vikramorvashiya and Shakuntala, 
Kumarsambhava and Raghuvamsha. 

A bom idealist, it was as a visionary of beauty 
that Nanalal seems to have foimd the ultimate mean¬ 
ing of existence in the creative expression of life. 
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through the manifestation of its profound aesthetic 
impulse as embedded in the emotional texture of the 
human soul, with its rich variation of sensitive 
response. Thus it was that his ecstatic vision of 
beauty, melting into the quintessence of universal 
harmony, provided him with a magnificent vista of 
lifelong adoration that rendered Woman the focal 
point of all human aspiration in the larger perspective 
of his philosophy. Womanhood, in a vision that 
was direct and translucent, stood for him as the living 
symbol of the noblest aesthetic conception of life, 
and the imprint of beauty it everlastingly bore on 
itself revealed the stamp of the Supreme Spirit, seek¬ 
ing its fulfilment in the communion of two human 
hearts. When the beauty of a perfect human being, 
surpassing the ineffable charm of its own loveliness, 
merges into the mystery of a Cosmic Vision, the 
enchanted soul of our poet is overtaken by a spirit 
of solemn awe, followed invariably by a sense of 
profound tranquility, as when, responding to the 
appeal of absolute simplicity envisaged in a figure of 
superhuman beauty, he exclaims : 

Who will adore utter Simplicity ? 

There is not a ripple, nor sparkle: 

Though calm and tranquil, gracious and sublime, 

Serene as your radiant countenance, my Darling! 

V 

—^rising in the reflected glory of dawn like an 
image of ethereal loveliness, as it were: 

Bespangled with the tints of the twilight sky. 

The quiet slumbering Morn, 

Caressing Aurora in the lap of the ethereal heavens, 
Reposes in the heart of the azure deep. 

Fathomless even as your eyes, my Darhng I 
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But as the Vision expands, this concrete image 
of beauty passes on inevitably into the mystic depths 
of an unfathomable Reality, enveloped in an aura of 
transcendental loveliness : 

Who will imbibe that loveliness ? 

Who will apprehend, who will adorn it ? 

Who will probe into its mysterious depths ? 

—Beauty transcendent, immutable, ineffable. 

Like the spirit that radiates through your heart, my Darling I 

But this mystic note is not the common note of 
Nanalal in the realm of his romantic poetry, with its 
obvious emphasis on visible beauty and sensuous 
love, acting through their vital aesthetic inspiration 
on the positive human plane. He rather approaches 
the Spirit of Beauty with the heart of a lover and seeks 
the immaculate charm of her loveUness with the 
innocence of a child. There is, indeed, the longing 
of an ardent soul, pervading his whole being, yearning 
to become articulate in the lyrical fervour of his 
romantic spirit ; but even so, in the very grip of an 
ecstatic exuberance, the Eternal Lover never loses 
for once his sense of confident self-command, but 
rather attains the exalted harmony of a perfect lute 
under the magic touch of a master’s fingers. It is 
at the climax of this vital urge for creative self- 
expression that the human soul “responds with its 
utmost fervency to the beckoning call of the aesthetic 
vision which goes out with its message of love from 
the heart of the Eternal Woman under the signet 
of perennial beauty. Wafted on the wave of youth’s 
riotous exuberance, on the threshold of its glorious 
prime, our poet gives superb expression to these 
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deeper melodies ringing in the heart of humanity 
in an unsurpassed rhapsody of lyrical outburst, as the 
Beloved pleads unto her Lover to accept the rising 
tide of life’s communion, taking shape in the surging 
intensity of their souls, through an interchange of 
their flutes : 

Ah ! Let us give and take the flute 
Out of the impulse of our hearts ; 

Let us exchange the flute, my Lord ! 

Out of the joyance of our hearts. 


You are the paragon of men, 

I am the pride of beauties bright, 

Settled we are on the shores of life ; 

Ah ! Let us exchange the flute, my Friend ! 
Out of the impulse of our hearts. 

You are the superb King of Life, 

I am the matchless Queen of Love ; 

Ah ! Let us exalt this tidal wave 
Of love and life's exuberance. 

And then exchange the flute, my Lord ! 
Out of the joyance of our hearts. 


At the apex of this aesthetic impulse, in the supreme 
exaltation of human consciousness, a spiritual com- 
munioif is established in the heart of a man 
and a woman undfer the light of Lovers transcendent 
vision, in a continuing play of eternal romance. It is 
the spirit of this vital aesthetic communion whidi 
constitutes the fountainhead of the poet’s enduring 
inspiration in his lifelong dedication to his Muse. 
Henceforward Nanalal becomes increasingly identified 
with the enlightened essence of this subUme communion 
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of the human soul, in all the rapture of its romantic 
exuberance, while his poetry issues forth as the perfect 
embodiment of its creative self-expression, imparting 
the life-breath to the imaginative idealism of an age 
which was fast leaving aside the last shreds of its 
medieval cloak. 



IV 


THE AESTHETIC SPLENDOUR 

Thus it was that Nanaial, through the powerful 
impact of his aesthetic vision, effected the imaginative 
transformation of a whole epoch in the life and litera¬ 
ture of Modem Gujarat. Prepared though its ground 
had been over a generation through the creative out¬ 
put of liis immediate predecessors like Govardhanram 
and Narasimharao, Kanta and Kalapi, Anandashankar 
and Manilal, the surging life-force that this spiritual 
transformation gathered under Nanalal was perhaps 
unsurpassed in the literary history of Gujarat, destined 
to be eclipsed, if eclipsed at all, by the rising tide of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s influence in the life of the new 
Gujarat, drawing within its dynamic range the entire 
movement of national regeneration spreading across 
the length and breadth of the whole Indian peninsula. 

None the less, the hold of Gujarat’s greatest poetic 
master was bound to continue unabated over the 
imaginative life of her people, right through the 
great epoch of her (»ultural Renaissance, as he poured 
forth his being into work after work of marvellous 
beauty, invested wdth the splendour of romantic 
idealism or adorned with the subtle grace of delicate 
emotion. Again and again, as we listen to the voice 
of the Eternal Lover in his magnificent idylls, expres¬ 
sing the ardent longing of his poetic soul in resonant 
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tones of a lyric melody, we are overpowered by the 
inexpressible charm of their strange reverberations 
which, penetrating through the distance of two 
thousand years, reach the borderland of Kalidasa’s 
transcendent vision of romantic beauty, shimmering 
in the moonlight of a deathless aura. And we are 
no less impressed by the transparent lucidity of the 
poet’s inspiration, the vividness and vivacity of his 
romantic approach, the fulness of his grip over the 
primal aesthetic impulse of life, probing into the heart 
of the future to open up an ideal vista of Romance 
for generations to follow under the light of its guiding 
spirit. Nothing could possibly excel the rush and 
movement, the ecstasy and fervour, of the aesthetic 
flight of a lover’s soul in tune with the Infinite, as 
he bends in communion over the entranced spirit 
of his Beloved, against the background of Nature’s 
resurgent life under the first reviving impulse of 
.dawn : 


The eyes of Dawn begin to stir, 

Kissed by the gentle morning breeze. 

And I waken thee, my Darling 1 
With the imprint of my kiss. 

Awake, my Love ! awake and see 
What unique stream of silvery light. 

So like thy radiance, flows from heaven 
And at last permeates the sky. 

Nature, with her boundless wealth, responds to 
this surging tide of awakenment and birds partake 
in the chorus of tribute which the phenomena offer 
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in salutation to this marvellous efflorescence of the 
Universal Being: 

See ! how the woodland leaps in life 
Under the rising tide of light. 

And in matchless rhythm wave 
The mango-groves sublime and grave ; 

Everywhere the birds their music 
Drinking at the fount of bliss. 

In grand chorus join their notes 
To sing in glory of the dawn. 

'I'he Springs of divine radiance, pouring down 
over the earth in a cascade of benign effulgence, 
commingle, too, in tliis universal festival of Nature's 
exuberance, raising the Beloved on the crest of its 
expanding beatitude : 

Surging from the depths of heaven 
In the onrush of new life, 

To illume the heart of darkness 
With a radiance superbly bright; 

The benign springs of w'hite refulgence, 

As they overflow this earth. 

Greet they presence like a river 
With its ablutions divine. 

The climax comes when the Lover recalls unto 
his Beloved the fulness of ecstasy wherewith their 
night had been fraught to its brim, expecting that the 
day will be no less glorious in its reward under the 
bountififl grace of Providence : 

The night, my Darling! passed away 
In magic ecstasy of love. 

Yet Providence will not accord 
The day without its due reward ; 

Shaking off thy dormancy. 

With eyes fully refreshed, my Love ! 

See ! how the universe is dancing 
In the serenity of dawn. 
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And as the supreme aesthetic impulse, holding 
its breath for a moment against the fragrant serenity 
of dawn, is transfigured by its benign touch into ‘the 
fervent urge for man’s new life’, the impact of im¬ 
mortality descends upon the mystic glow of romance, 
wherewith the soul of man is inflamed, as with a 
fresh ardour, penetrating to the deepest springs of 
human inspiration : 

So awaking human life, 

And swinging it in love’s embrace, 

The immortal soul would blossom forth, 

Sucking the deep essence of love; 

How bewitching in thy eyes 
That mystic glow of love, my Life ! 

Let me kiss it eternally 
And merge it deep into my soul. 



V 


ROMANCE OF LIFE 

This fundamental aesthetic urge which was at 
the heart of Nanalal’s creative inspiration from the 
start of his poetic career, expressing itself through 
festive songs and lyrics, through idylls and serenades 
tingling W'ith the throb of love and life and youth, 
diffusing an atmosphere of vernal bloom and imbibing 
the glamour and fascination of Nature in her blossom¬ 
ing wealth—this vital aesthetic urge passes on through 
the first ardent longings of a human soul, touched 
with the irresistible call of love, to seek its wider 
fulfilment in the deeper communion of wedded 
life. As he thus emerges from the first phase 
of his romantic experience and the orbit of its 
natural ardours and anxieties expands towards a 
more universal basis, the poet’s developing genius 
mellows into a new ripeness, reflected in a flowering 
vision, essentially romantic—a splendid vision re¬ 
volving round the profound impulse of human 
attachmeftt, maturing in love through the pervading 
fulness of a happy*communion, and attaining the 
peak of its consummation in the serene fulfilment of 
conjugal life, flowering from the centre of a creative 
home. 

This larger development is most beautifully 
reflected in its various facets in a number of lyrical 
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poems which stand out among the supreme specimens 
of subjective love-poetry in modem Gujarati literature. 
Significantly enough, they are, one and all, either 
addressed to, or draw inspiration from, the poet’s 
own comrade in life, who has ever stood for him as 
the symbol of the Eternal Beloved. Rarely, if 
ever, over the wide expanse of the world’s literature, 
we come across such a rich phenomenon of poetic 
reality wherein the companion of the concrete world 
and the Beloved of life’s romantic realm are so 
completely fused into the one Eternal Comrade, 
beaming with the rapture of love’s perennial bloom 
and effusing the light of her hallowed being to 
inspire new joy and peace in all creation. Poetically, 
too, these magnificent lyrics point towards the highest 
peaks of the poet’s romantic achievement in the 
imaginative expanse of his mental vision, as reflected 
in his wonderful delineation of beauty, in the masterly 
texture of his expression, in the artistic perfection 
of his melody and in the revelation, through all these, 
of a transcendental world of poetic reality. Picture 
after picture rises, adding to the upsurge and intensity 
of his dynamic vision, imaged in the living symbol 
of creative harmony which is the Perfect Woman, 
the Eternal Sweetheart who imparts everlasting 
significance to love and life, to beauty and* romance. 
More than a whole epoch, something like forty years, 
have passed away, yet the great upheavals of life in 
the world have not been able to eclipse the splendour 
and charm of poems like Sweetheart^ The Moonlit 
Surge^ The Advent of Springtide^ The Quest of hove. 
What, indeed, could have ever surpassed the blos¬ 
soming loveliness of a lyric like the Sweetheart in 
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which the poet, looking back ovet the span of his 
wedded life at the climax of his youth, presents the 
fascinating picture of his blessed communion in the 
first flush of its glorious abandonment ? 

Sweetheart of my life ! 

Ah! Comrade of the eternal path ! 

Together we started on the unknown voyage of existence... 
The lovely bud that thou nourished 
Is blooming into fragrant flower. 

Some of its petals spread in the open air. 

And some few fallen and faded into the dust. 

One is reminded of the impassioned note of 
ardency with which Juliet* bids good-bye to her 
Lover with a tremulous heart, as the sWmmering 
moonlight of early dawn fades away into the first 
pale glow of the morning light falling over her 
garden, in a wistful mood expressing her hope for 
the eventual flowering of their love: 

Sweet, good night 1 

This bud of love, by summer’s ripening breath. 

May prove a beauteous flower, when next we meet. 

But Shakespeare could hardly have imagined 
that a young poet, generations after, would arise in 
the westerly part of Modern India, with the inborn 
confidence of a master, to fulfil the expectations of 
Juliet, expressed so ravishingly in the tremulous note 
of farewell, addressed by her to her beloved Romeo. 


* In Shakespeare’s immortal love-drama, Romeo and Juliet. 
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The Opening petals have thus yielded their 
wealth of bloom to deepen the fragrance of the ripen¬ 
ing romance of love : 

Rare were those petals, 

Blossoming under the glorious light of dawn. 

Though some of their comrades. 

Caught in the rush of life. 

Have passed into oblivion... 

The ecstatic fragrance that surged up 
From the heart of the divine bloom, 

I have gathered in the garland of petals 
To greet my Eternal Sweetheart. 

The full-moon autumn night presents the perfect 
background for the blossoming union of the lovers' 
souls, mellowing under its intoxicating refulgence 
into the full-blown flower of love : 

The bright, refulgent autumn moon, 

In a generous bounty of exuberance. 

Flooding his divine springs of nectar. 

Rises in the evening sky. 

Orbed in his gorgeous splendour. 

And in the embrace of this divine effulgence, 
emanating from the surging overflow of the moon's 
radiance, the Lover lays the seal of everlasting union 
over the profound impulse of his inner being* seeking 
its fulfilment in the crowning response of his Beloved's 
soul: 

How have I longed to adore that moonlight 
With the fulness of fragrance that swells from my heart. 
And underneath the spreading effulgence of its glory. 

To illume the deeper urge of my longing 
Enclosed in my Darling’s soul! 
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The beauty of such lyrics, presenting in vivid 
retrospect the blossoming of love’s romance, is 
matched, if not surpassed at times, by the superb 
excellence of several lyrical odes like The Wedding 
Anniversary^ Reunion and The Voyage of Wedded Ufe. 
Starting from some peculiar reminiscence, or picking 
up the thread at some significant development, they 
proceed to depict on an expanding poetic canvas the 
panorama of life’s journey, as it unfolds under the 
supreme impulse of an aesthetic attachment, seeking 
to fulfil itself in the sublimity of a hallowed com¬ 
munion. The returning anniversaries of their 
wedding day evoke innumerable reminiscences in 
the hearts of the lovers, glad in the serene realisation 
of life’s crowning objective attained—reminiscences 
which lend vivid expression to the deepest emotions 
of the poet’s heart, as can be visualized in some of 
his finest anniversary odes dedicated to his Beloved : 


To-day is our wedding day, my Love ! 

On Baishakh’s* happy moonlit fifth ; 

Year after year, it comes so dear to us. 

Bringing back some sweet forgotten reminiscence... 

• 

And as he reaches back into the past, touching the 
first fresh memories of budding childhood, the 
picture of Nature’s own twins, aureoled in the beauty 
of their pristine innocence and shedding its glory in 

* The seventh month in the Indian Calendar, denoting the 
outstanding period of annual marriage season. 
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the bubbling effervescence of their glee, rises before 
our eyes with the glamour of an irresistible panorama: 

You were playing in the flower-garden looking over the 

shore. 

While I was wandering over cliffs that ranged along 

the beach; 

When, all at once, we came to meet 
Unknown upon the selfsame shore, 

And forthwith started on those sands 
To play as Mother Earth’s own twins. 

The world of phantasy, however, soon blossoms 
forth into a beautiful paradise of romance and the 
god of love enters at the threshold to be enshrined 
into its sanctuary, whence he must preside over the 
widening expanse of life’s endless voyage, even as 
the lovers are about to launch on its path in the 
boundless confidence of their eventual communion : 

Thereafter many a lovely temple 
We built in the realm of phantasy, 

And in their innermost sanctuaries 
Enthroned the peerless image of Love ; 

Thus we satiated, Sweet! 

Our eyes burning with raging thirst, 

But still some discontent we felt 
Forever stirring within our hearts. 

« 

This wistful note of discofitent, nevertheless, 
merges into the vast mystery of life, as the larger 
awakenment follows, giving rise to a vision which 
is lucid and firm, beckoning towards the path of the 
Eternal : 

And so we rose. 

Our glance withdrawing from the soil, 
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And so we viewed the tidal wave, 

Beating upon the shore of life; 

The vision brought swift awakenmcnt 
Of love embedded in our hearts, 

And in its wake the message came 
Of infinite life beyond our ken. 

And as the Vision is fully unfolded in its gran¬ 
deur, the impassioned note of attachment, obtaining 
from the narrow ambit of life's emotional urge, is 
lifted on to the sublimity of a consecrated union, 
investing the romantic adoration of the Sweetheart 
with an abiding spiritual significance: 

Hand met with hand, heart joined with heart. 

In consecration of abiding love; 

And with that symbol of everlasting union went 
The lifelong adoration of two innocent hearts ... 

The barque of Destiny, 

Having flashed its ardent call 

Unto our resurgent souls. 

Is waiting on the shore. 

To take us on our voyage, past the turmoil of human life. 

And the undying faith is established at the 
centre of their life, inspiring confidence and hope 
that their spiritual communion would find its absolute 
fulfilment, some day, in the reincarnation of divine 
love, ip become the guiding star of humanity on earth: 

Eternal is our play, my Love ! 

Still expanding every day. 

No less transcendent shall be then 
Our communion in active life; 

Absorbing its unearthly fragrance. 

Let us pluck the benign flower 
From the perennial Tree of Life, 

To engraft it on Love’s sacred shrine. 
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Every fresh anniversary of their wedding day 
must thus symbolize a higher peak towards the 
realisation of this great ideal, putting its seal of ever¬ 
lasting union on the integrated development of two 
married souls : 

Thus every year, my Darling ! we must pass 
Through fresh initiation toward a life divine. 
Imbibing tender feelings. 

Sentiments of new aesthetic life. 

And absorb them all 
Into an evergrowing sacrament 
Of immaculate wedded life. 

Year after year passes, adding to the fulness of 
this bridal communion, but love has not been merely 
a bed of roses for the lovers. It has offered its thorns 
as well, comfronting them with many an obstacle on 
the rugged path of life in their journey ahead. As 
the poet looks back over the passage of years, the 
span of his conjugal life, with its inspiring vision, 
rises before his view as the incarnate symbol of an 
expanding sacrifice, sacramental in character but 
dynamic in essence, nourishing the deepest spiritual 
instincts of their life through the sufferings and 
struggles it has entailed for them. It is this fusion 
of the spirit with the spirit, effected through the 
primal sacrifice, which will prepare the ground for 
the future fulfilment of life: 

This was the day, the very day, my Love ! 

When the twin flames, irradiating from our hearts. 
Merged into one eternal flame ... 

This was the day, ah. Beloved ! 

When the twin fires of love’s sacrifice 
Were, like two fingers closely intertwined, 

Fused into one abiding flame of deathless life. 
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The consciousness of having passed through the 
penance deepens the note of emergent serenity 
and crowns the final consummation with the aura of a 
sublime tranquility which is the fruit of life's mellow 
realisation : 


Over that primal symbol that wc set, 

Upon the altar of our wedded life, 

Much penance passed wc through, before we learnt 
The communion of hearts ; before we touched 
The sublime godliness in love, emerging from 
The whirling dance of happiness and pain. 



VI 

THE FLOWERING VISION 

I 

Such was the cycle of poetic evolution initiated 
by the fragrance and fascination of vernal life, set 
into motion by ethereal flights over the dreamland of 
fantasy issuing into the unsullied paradise of youthful 
romance, surrendering its soul to the rhapsody of 
festive Nature, assimilating the vision of transcendent 
beauty into the texture of its poetic imagination, 
installing the god of love on the consecrated pedestal 
of human heart, opening the springs of perennial 
life in the spontaneous attachment that unites the 
soul of a man with the soul of a woman, and thus 
revealing the fountainhead of all creative inspiration 
in the deeper aesthetic urge which seeks for its ful¬ 
filment in the abiding communion of wedded life. 
Passing through this cycle of human evolution, as 
the poet attained the mellowness of a fuller vision 
and the inner joy of a vivid and progressive self- 
realisation, he eventually emerged upon a plane of 
chastened idealism, essentially cfeative, whence he 
could view the phenomenal world of existence as 
well as the inner universe of man’s being with the 
serenity and steadfastness of a truly aesthetic genius 
that had probed deep into the mystery of cosmic life. 
When this universal vision, emanating from the per¬ 
fected cycle of inner development, was established at 
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the centre ofNanalal’s creative imagination, nourishing 
with itslife-breath the deepest mainsprings of his poetic 
inspiration, the highest summit of his romantic 
achievement was emerging in its resplendent glory 
through an outburst of creative exuberance which 
continued to gather strength as well as richness over 
more than a full generation. At the apex of this 
romantic development, Nanalal presented the 
resurgent race of Gujarat with a new poetic drama 
which was destined to become the supreme symbol 
of its idealism, as well as the perfect mouthpiece of 
its developing interpretation of life under the light 
of a dynamic vision. Indukumar^ through which 
the poet ushered in this new drama, carries the spirit 
of vernal efflorescence which had found expression 
in his first lyrical romance \ ~asantotsava in the ecstasy 
of impassioned ardour, farther on to fresh peaks of 
romantic idealism to reach its fulfilment in the 
abiding completeness of nuptial love. The cycle of 
dramatic evolution in Indukumar is completed through 
a broadening panorama woven out of three separate 
units in the form of three individual acts, spread 
over a period of some two decades, though bound 
by an organic unity of conception. In this way it 
presents a vivid treatment of the problem of marriage 
which tile poet regards as the dynamic centre of man’s 
universe, affecting'*his vital creative urge towards 
a life of benign fulness at its very root. The estab¬ 
lishment of the new poetic drama in Indukumar, 
soon to be followed by a number of similar plays, 
brings into relief a new* style of poetic expression 
which had been the special privilege of the budding 
poet in his earlier Vasantotsava. He had created this 
I 



specific styJc, designated by various names in the 
literary world, primarily for the purpose of express¬ 
ing sentiments which were essentially poetic with the 
larger intimacy of natural address. It had perfectly 
served his objective on the canvas of his lyrical 
masterpiece Vasantotsava^ enriching it with the hues 
of vernal description and it was also to satisfy his 
needs as an artist with a growing instinct for portrait¬ 
painting in poetry, as is shown in some of his finest 
descriptive odes, written in this style, such as 
Navayatwana —The Youthful Bride—and SaMagya- 
vati —The Eternal Consort—which present in a pair, 
through a fine aesthetic perspective, two ideal 
pictures of blossoming womanhood in the first fresh 
ardour of its romantic glamour. 

Designated by the poet as ‘Dolanshaili’ or the 
Impassioned Rhythmic Style, and by some others as 
Blank Verse, Free Verse or even as Prose-poetry, 
this famous mode of poetic expression, through its 
highly individual character, unrivalled in its own 
field to this day, imparted to Gujarati poetry a larger 
and freer movement unbounded within the narrow 
moulds of accepted prosodic patterns. To the poet 
himself it came as a revelation with all the wonder 
of an unexpected discovery, as he was imui/ersed in 
his search for a poetic medium'which could serve 
as a perfect vehicle for the expression of his limitless 
aspirations. Claiming no particular tradition, sub¬ 
scribing to none of the prevalent modes of poetic 
expression, yielding to no specific rules or regulations 
used in any prosodic system, accepting no other 
law than the spirit of rhythmic movement directed 
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to the development of a sufficiently broad and facile, 
yet richly harmonious style of expression—this new 
pattern, shorn of the recognised prosodic mould, 
yet wonderfully enough bridging the gulf between 
verse and prose, came as an invaluable gift from the 
ambitious poet to the Gujarat of his dreams, rising 
in the pride of her literary Renaissance. Although 
it puzzled a number of outstanding critics and men 
of letters belonging to an epoch that was passing 
away, this specific style got into saddle with the current 
of Gujarati literamre, as it became an important 
instrument of expression, satisfying the needs of a 
great genius seeking for his poetic fulfilment, and as 
it undeniably established itself as the soul medium of 
rhythmic movement in the new genre of his lyrical 
dramas. Just as the English pentametre, struggling 
for a greater dramatic freedom, reached its emanci¬ 
pation in the resounding tones of Marlowe’s* blank 
verse, swept along by the mighty tide of his poetic 
inspiration, even so, the standard prosodic pattern 
of Gujarati poetry, developed so far on the basis of 
Sanskritic metres, often amalgamating the popular 
rhythms in general vogue, was finally enfranchized 
with the emergence of this new Rhythmic Style, a fit 
instrumeat of broad, poetic movement, answering 
the needs of dramatic expression in the world of 
Nanalal’s superb romantic portrayal. 

If the poet were to be encircled, however, within 
thcv limits of epoch-making medium, never 

* A great dramatist of the Elizabethan period and Shakes¬ 
peare’s immediate predecessor. 
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handled successfully so far by any of his contem¬ 
poraries or successors, stimulating though its impact 
might have been to any extent on his own creative 
faculty, it could have hardly produced the richness 
and variety of the abvmdant poetic material which 
began to flow out from his pen through diverse 
metrical channels, as also through his beloved 
‘Dolanshaili’. In fact, Nanalal had already proved 
himself, before he developed his specific Rhythmic 
Style, a born master of metrical rhythm as well, who 
could handle with perfect finish the various Sanskritic 
and popular metres, often amalgamating them into 
new combinations, to produce marvellous verse- 
patterns of infinite variety and charm. Down the 
tradition of Gujarat’s lyrical poetry, imbibing its 
inspiration from the legacy of Krishna’s pastoral 
romance in the woodlands of Vrindavan, a pattern 
of poetic rhapsody had developed in Gujarat, com¬ 
bining lyrical verse, musical symphony and a respon¬ 
sive dance-movement, essentially rhythmic in expres¬ 
sion, into the perfect texture of an integral art-unity. 
The young poet of Gujarat took up this immemorial 
dance-lyric and tuned it to the finest melodies of which 
Indian lyricism was capable, fusing it into the pattern 
of a beautiful poetic idyll, while preserving intact 
its inherent relationship with thf, rhythm or dance- 
movement which gave it its express individual 
character. 

2 

In this category come songs of life and lyrics of 
love, idylls of woodland and serenades of spring, 
outpourings of buoyant glee and the rhapsodies of 
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youthful romance. The bloom of life bubbles up 
through the endless stream of these lovely little songs 
and claims the undisputed loyalty of the Universal 
Woman with the charm and grace of its superb aes¬ 
thetic appeal. It is surely this phenomenon which 
must explain how it was that Nanalal’s poetry could 
attain such a vital hold over the womanhood of 
Gujarat with the very first blossoming of his poetic 
genius without, however, losing in the least its general 
grip over the literary world at large. As the Beloved, 
athrill with the flowering wealth of spring, is yearning 
to find life’s fulfilment in the first fresh ardour of 
Nature’s bloom, the lyrical melody that swells up 
from the depth of her being, inviting her Lover to 
partake in this universal festival of joy, takes beautiful 
shape in a rare masterpiece of idyllic charm: 

Springtide has come to our door, 

O Lord of my life ! 

Springtide has come to our door... 

Flowers are burgeoning in divine hues, 

Their reflexes imprinted over the sky's canvas-roll; 

Ah 1 plant upon my forehead such wreaths of loveliness, 
O Lord of my life ! 

Springtide has come to our door. 

A new fragrance of the Infinite 
*Is eflusing the whole universe, 

Fragrance is filling every comer of our Soul... 

As springtide has come to our door, my Lord ! 

The cuckoo has been singing in an outburst of joy. 
Thrilling every leaf and flower of the wood. 
Thrilling the deep vault of the firmament above; 

Oh! Here is the springtide standing at out door. 

Bright splendour is illuming the sky all over. 

Its radiance is reflected in the human soul; 
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Ah ] Here has springtide come to our door. 

Having had her play in the gardens of the world; 
Let us also have, Oh I Prince of my Life I 
Our play of love in the gardens of our hearts; 

For springtide has come to our door, my Lord I 
Offering fresh hope to men’s resurgent souls. 

In another dance-lyric, a pastoral serenade, the 
poet has wonderfully treated a famous aspect of un¬ 
sophisticated rural romance, integrated with the daily 
duties in the life of a young Indian shepherdess, as 
her innate sense of self-mastery slowly sinks into the 
rising tide of love’s romantic courtship : 

Ah ! churn the curds with a lighter hand. 

This is not the way, my Lord! to churn the curds.,. 

The pot will crack, my blouse shall be drenched. 

The necklace of pearls, hanging over my breast. 

Will snap of a sudden and the gems shall be scattered... 

The pot would collapse and the precious butter-milk, 
Flowing in a stream, will be lost in vain; 

The apparel of your Sweetheart shall be sprinkled all over, 
Ah, Love ! churn the curds with a lighter hand. 

This is not the way, my Lord! to churn the curds.,, 

A whole Jamuna is surging in a tiny little pot. 

Keep not the string so awry, my Lord ! 

From a tender little pot swells up priceless elixir. 
Opening the lid with a lighter band, 

Taste the nectar it offers to your heart’s content; 

Only churn the curds with still lighter hand. 

This is not the way, my Dear! to churn the curds ... 

It is rather characteristic of Nanalal that the 
moon is, more often than not, the presiding deity 
over the atmosphere of many of these dance-lyrics. 
The splendour of the full-moon night provides the 
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petfcct environment for the drama of human court¬ 
ship to be played out against the background of a 
responsive universe and the fulness and charm of 
natural ardour, overflowing the world of youthful 
romance depicted therein, invest the panorama of 
life bing umolded before your eyes with a poetic 

enchantment that has no rival. The young 

Bride is embarrassed as to how she shall receive the 
ambrosial nectar flowing out from the celestial orb 
of the moon, and a touching appeal rises up spon¬ 
taneously from the depth of her heart, imploring the 
Supreme Gardener of Life to provide her with a 
fitting chalice, wrought from the flowers of spring, 
wherein she can adequately treasure up the mvine 
nectar, coming as a rare gift from the bountiful 
moongoddess : 

The Moon has proffered her glorious nectar : 

O Earth ! Where shall 1 receive it now ? 

Ah, Gardener of Life superb ! 

Bring me a vial of vernal florets interwoven: 

I cannot take the nectar in my hands ... 

She thinks she might accept it, for the time being, 
in the improvised bowl formed by joining both her 
hands into a conclave; but the gaps would still remain 
between*the intert\j{ined fingers and the elixir would 
be lost eventually in the process : 

The superb elixir is flowing on, 

It will be lost, if I receive it not; 

Yet if I take it in the improvised cup. 

It passes equally out of the many gaps 

That must remain between my fingers and 
Cannot be filled in thoroughly at any cost. 
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Bring me, wherefore, O Gaidener of Life superb I 
A vial of vernal florets interwoven to receive 
The glorious nectar proffered by the Moon : 

I cannot take the nectar in my hands ... 

And a final cry shoots up from the depth of her 
being, appealing to the vernal god of life to furnish 
her with a flowery vial that shall truly match the 
divine elixir with the freshness and bloom of its own 
unearthly petals : 

The florets bear close semblance to 
The flowery vials of gods; 

Bring me, therefore, ah, Gardener of Life ! 

A vial wrought from the petals of their divine blooms 

Superbly interwoven to receive 
The glorious nectar proffered by the Moon : 

I cannot take the nectar in my hands ... 

But the moon acts in other ways also than by 
furnishing men with divine nectar. Spreading her 
silvery radiance from the bubbling fount of effulgence, 
the moongoddess envelopes the hearts of young 
lovers in an aura of enchantment, infusing their 
blossoming souls with the ardours and longings of 
eternal youth and establishing a world of magic 
romance upon the earth : 

The moonlight gathers in a floodlight through the iflght. 

And rolls on in the onrush of a downpour over the earth; 
Drenching some unknown lovely maiden through her bashful 
soul, 

Investing her virgin heart with glamour, as it’s dripping on... 

But the young maiden is not the only person 
who is prone to her influence. The full-moon 
autumnal night herself succumbs to the powerful 
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enchantment which the moongoddess exerts upon 
her with her flood of divine refulgence : 

The love-enamoured autumn night, O my Sweet Friend ! 

Is bathing in this spreading refulgence, 

That suffuses my saree with rare splendour, gleaming through 
The necklace on my heart, as it’s swiftly flowing on ... 

Birds and clouds respond no less to this ecstasy 
of universal rapture, as human love becomes the 
dynamic centre of Nature's lyrical symphony : 

The Chatak* cries out longingly 
His love-plaints in the wood. 

The peacock-lute is swelling forth 
Her dulcet vibrant melodies ; 

The clouds are fluttering in the sky. 

Responding to their symphony. 

And my Lover’s eyes arc beaming 
In sweet rapture of their tunes. 

The response of universal Nature awakens 
parallel emotions in the human heart, attuning it to 
the music and melody of impassioned love and 
mellowing the budding souls of youthful maidens 
into the full-blown flowers of romantic bliss : 

The damsels in their many groups 
Are dancing in an overflow 
a Of deep delight filling their hearts 

At the si^^eet cadence of their harps ; 

And as the shafts flash from their eyes. 

The armoury of Love-god true, 

The spellbound life of honeymoon 
Surrounds the world in ecstasy. 

* An Indian bird believed to be possessing a peculiar 
sensibility expressed in pathetic love-plaints, bewailing its 
separation from its mate. 
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THE TESTAMENT OF LOVE 

Through the foregoing pattern of dance-lyric 
celebrated as ‘rasa’ with its India-wide appeal, 
Nanalal fulfilled the supreme mission of aesthetic 
poetry which, according to the Indian view, has its 
origin in the overflow of that creative quintessence 
of life which is at the root of all cosmic movement, 
as implied in that untranslatable word rasa. It was 
with the being of this transcendent quintessence that 
the Indian Poet-Visionary, down through the ages, 
had ever proceeded to identify the Immanent soul 
of the Universe in His character as the Supreme 
Creative Spirit of the world, expressing himself in 
the eternal play of his aesthetic being on the canvas 
of his creation. Kalidasa, the master magician and 
poet of life in its divine bloom, had stood in Ancient 
India as the supreme wizard of this aesthetic vision 
of the universe expressed in his wonderful portraiture 
of the perennial efflorescence of life, depicted against 
the background of a blossoming Nature- And 
Nanalal, the true child of Kalidaai, has re-expressed 
the same immortal vision in his unsurpassed lyrical 
verse, reverberating with the cadence of strange 
musical symphonies, as also in his fine poetic dramas, 
throbbing with the breath of a superior idealism. A 
deathless vision, undoubtedly, it is, awaiting to be 
imbibed and assimilated by the children of Modem 
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India in preparation for the mighty wave of reju¬ 
venation which must overtake her spirit, if she were 
to rise once again on the tide of her resurgent glory. 
Over the spreading realm of this aesthetic vision stand 
out in eminence the two masterpieces of the poet’s 
most flowery period— Usha and Jahangir and Nurjahan 
like the two perfect crown-jewels of beauty. Usha, a 
poetic romance, although apparently wrought in the 
texture of affluent lyrical prose, creates a magic world 
of romantic loveliness, flooded with the splendour of 
the full-moon’s refulgent glory, revolving round the 
pivotal urge for aesthetic self-satisfaction and enthron¬ 
ing love on the supreme pedestal of the human heart, 
seeking its progressive fulfilment in the abiding sanctity 
of wedded life. The other great masterpiece, Jahan^r 
and N/ayahan, which is apparently a continuation of the 
poet’s efforts in the realm of historical drama after his 
first creditable achievement in Shahanshah Akabarshah, 
constitutes in reality perhaps the most beautiful love- 
romance of Modem Gujarat in the form of a 
lyrical drama. The poet has, of course, accepted 
the historical framework, endowing it with the con¬ 
crete reality of his own historical research which 
has gone to enrich his study of the Mogul period; 
but even so, the emphasis is laid on the ^rsonsfl 
aspect of the drama—the romantic ardour, shedding 
its glory over the^deeper love-longings astir in the 
heart or a great Emperor. In Nurjahan, it seems, 
the poet has absorbed the finest visions of feminine 
beauty from the life and literatures of the world in 
seeking to create the supreme image of human 
loveUness which must ravish the heart of man with 
its irresistible charm. In Jahangfr and Nftrjahan 
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Nanalal has thus not only fulfilled his main objective 
of producing a historical love-drama of the Mogul 
period; he has also triumphed over a most crucial 
difficulty in the field of dramatic portraiture by creating 
the lineaments of a perfect Persian beauty in the figure 
of his heroine, finding its fuU play of love and life 
against the background of Kashmir’s lakes and 
groves, as the romance of love could hardly find a 
better environment than in this land of Nature’s rich 
scenery, fragrant with the effervescence of perennial 
vernal life. 

In this distinguished masterpiece of a romantic 
love-drama, as also in his earlier poetic romance of 
Usba^ Nanalal has thus fully displayed his powers of 
aesthetic delineation from both the objective and 
subjective points of view at the climax of his romantic 
development, although in both his treatment of 
human nature is ultimately introspective—that of a 
master who is essentially a lyric poet, albeit capable 
of lofty epic flights in the realm of the sublime. He 
has, moreover, given us a wonderful little master¬ 
piece, which has been hailed by a modern Gujarati 
author of outstanding repute as the finest lyrical 
ode of Gujarati literature, by blending the two different 
perspectives of treatment obtaining in Jahangir and 
Nurjahan and Usha into one entity, setting oflF the 
masterly portrait of the famous Taj Mahal, inter¬ 
woven into its artistic texture, as the exquisite 
emblem of love’s spiritual unity. Few things 
in the wide range of human literature could really 
surpass this celebrated lyrical ode—The Immortal 
Taj—^with its rich and varied panorama of imagina¬ 
tive beauty, through which vision after vision is 
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unfolded in rapid succession before your eyes, as the 
central reality of the great monument takes on the 
innumerable colours of a living kaleidoscope, as it 
were, yielding a responsive note to each one of the 
different facets that go to build up the fabric of a rich 
and diversified entity, embodied in the perennial 
Taj Mahal. As we stand before the rolling canvas 
of its changing spectacle, we feel we are face to face 
with a truly transcendent vision through which 
picture after picture passes before our sight, convinc¬ 
ing us of its individual reality, yet merging into the 
mystery of a universal truth. It is this dl-embracing 
reality, which surpasses the various individual facets 
of the Vision through an elevated perspective, re¬ 
flecting the matchless entity of this monumental 
Image of Love : 


Is this the Bower of Eternal Union ? 

Or only a heap of ashes, left of Love’s broken heart ? 

Is it the Crown of Queen Mumtaz’ glory ? 

Or only a bough, sheltering the twin birds of love ? 

In the perspective which the poet has adopted, 
the Taj is connected, no doubt, with the Vision of 
Love which the Emperor Shahajahan had attained 
througlji his voyage of life with his beloved Mumtaz, 
and of which the reality, as he visualized it, he wanted 
to embody in the eternal symbol of a love-monument 
unparallelled in history; 

Out of the heart and soul of man, 

Love’s reminiscences reverberate; 

Echoing to their wistful tones, 

Listen, where pines the Great Emperor! 
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But the travail of a lover’s heart is not the only 
reality imaged in this crowning monument of love. 
The Taj stands equally as the embodiment of countless 
reminiscences reaching back into the hazy realm of 
legend and myth—reminiscences such as those asso¬ 
ciated with the eternal pastoral romance of Krishna’s 
youth on the banks of the river Jamuna : 

Answering the notes of Krishna’s flute 
With her enchanting dance, 

Jamuna comes from Brindavan* 

To offer her tribute ; 

What matchless Flower of Beauty blooms 
On her alluring banks ! 

The impressive Monument stands with the 
unruffled serenity of a sentinel at his post, beckoning 
the path to innumerable rows of lovers moving along 
to this temple of love’s pilgrimage, under the gather- 
;ing shadows of twilight: 

Countless pairs of lovers come, 

Moving over the river’s flow. 

Beckoning them along their way 
In the twilight of the dusk, 

There stands the Great Sentinel! ^ 

And as the night rolls away and the curtain of 
•darkness is lifted, this sanctuary of love incarnate 
arises under the first glow of dawn like the eternal 


♦ The scene of Krishna’s pastoral romance with the 
shepherd maid Radha who is regarded as the symbol of 
•eternal youth. 
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Morning Star, guiding humanity on its voyage of 
love: 


The darkness wanes over the sky. 

Blending with the fresh stream of light; 

The tide of life stirs through the world. 

See, where doth rise Lovers Morning Star I 

And so, the picture passes on into a glorious 
vision of everlasting love, taking concrete shape in 
this magnificent edifice of art: 

Standing on a river’s bank 

That ever sings and singing flows, 

Pulsating deep with serenades 
From Radha’s blossoming ardent soul. 

These very stones recite their chants 
Of everlasting love! 

But soon this ideal vision of beauty and love, 
expanding from the narrow orbit of its embodied 
expression, passes on into the larger perspective of a 
cosmic reality, reaching into the realm of the Eternal: 

Ah ! the dread of Time’s serpentine grip on life ! 

Ah ! the mighty strategems of all-devouring Death I 

Only for Love is there no threat of Death’s decay. 

Love and Beauty reign supreme, invincible of Death 1 

The^ reflection of this ultimate reality falls upon 
the surging tide of, humanity, imparting a deeper 
significance to the abiding mystery which pervades 
its inner being: 

O friend I In this vast ocean of the world, 

Churned of its elixir, as of its odium too. 

The crown of glory which adorns 
The age-old citadel of Love and Death, 

Has its eternal seat in every human soul. 
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The flames of love’s fire take their toll from the 
anguish of the human heart, even as the volcanic 
fire claims its share in the resplendent gloiy of the 
moon. The earth is heaving with the storms and 
stresses of human turmoil, while the whole universe 
is looking like a burning cauldron wherein all life is 
surging in a restless movement. Even so, the 
enduring spirit of man holds on to its immutable truth, 
as the unshaken Taj rises over this great turmoil like 
the eternal evening star of love, imbued with an 
imperishable faith in its mission for the beleagured 
humanity : 

The whirlwind sweeps the earth. 

While overhead the thunder-clouds race on 

From end to end of the beleaguered sky; 

Ah me ! over an universe so insecure 

How splendid shines this eternal Evening Star of Love ! 

And yet through all this dark turmoil, in the grip 
of life’s infinite travail, under the ebb and flow of 
Destiny’s whirling tide, in every human breast. 

The Lamp of Love burns on 

Unflickering and pure, as doth the light of this 

Immortal Crown 1 

The dark reality of life thus does not fade away, 
but is rather brought under the gracious ligljt of an 
illuminating vision, linking it up with a greater 
reality that finds its truth in the abiding harmony of 
Love’s faith and hope amidst the bleak turmoil of 
this universe. And so the poet directly asks : 

What lies enthroned, ah ! will you say. 

Within the heart of the world’s edifice ? 

Is it Love’s refulgent orb of light. 

Or its ghastly foneral pyre ? 
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. That is the truth, as well, of the Great Sacrament 
Implanted on the lovely Jamuna’s banks ! 

And quickly comes his firm answer, proclaiming 
his enduring faith in the ultimate and all-embracing 
reality of love, which stands as the permanent cha¬ 
llenge of life unto death, the great devourer of 
humanity: 

Ah ! even where the mighty Akbar passed away at length, 

Where the Great Babar lived not long to extend his glorious 

reign; 

Where even the peerless flower Nurjahan must fade away at 

last. 

Unblemished blossoms on this Eternal Monument of Love ! 

But the problem still remains as to. 

What is its final reality ? 

A crown of glory and magnificence ? 

A transcendent paragon of beauty, art or poetry of love ? 

Or else, only the supreme symbol of a mighty empire ? 

Finally the poet gathers up the different strands 
of the spectacle into a monumental vision of Queen 
Mumtaz* beauty, haloed with the glamour of a 
supreme symbol of life’s aesthetic play ; 

Ah! what a wondrous life-image of royal Mumtaz’ glory ! 

—In every line bearing the alluring bloom of youthful 

maidenhood ! 

Flushed with the fresh glamorous beauty of a new-wed bride, 

Forming, as though, a perfect cr 3 retallized orb of life’s aesthetic 

play! 

But out of this pageant of aesthetic loveliness, 
emerges the fascinating picture of a Sweetheart, 
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wistfully brooding over the mystery of life sod 
death: 

Submerged in her deep brooding over life and fate. 

Her empty gaze fixed far into the horizon. 

This enduring martyr of Love’s destiny forever watches on. 
As if, for the pre-destined re-emergence of her Beloved. 

Soon, however, as the pall of gloom is lifted, 
the Eternal Beloved arises above it like a marvellous 
beauty-star, orbed in a halo of gorgeous splendour : 

Resting her head, formed of the moonlit dome. 

On her uplifted arms of lofty pinnacles. 

The enchanting saree of her garden-lawns spread far around. 
This exquisite Beauty-Star weaves on the superb texture of 

a dance divine. 

And through this imperishable figure, the image 
of an universal reality is impressed upon the undying 
faith of a Love’s martyr, undaunted by the grim 
calamities of human life : 

All unseen trends of rising impulses move on. 

To form at length a perfect entity of love; 

The reality of this universal truth is here imaged 

In the fresh imprint of a lover’s immortal hiith. 

And though the eternal longing of a lover’s heart 
remains unfulfilled in Shahjahan’s soul, the crowning 
symbol which the Taj represents reminds us of the 
completion of his mission of love in the creation of a 
superb monument, embodying his vision of life and 
standing as a deathless memorial to his beloved 
Spouse. 
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What, indeed, could have better enhanced the 
sublime b^uty of this transcendent vision than the 
flooding radiance of moonlight, enveloping in its 
silvery refulgence the flowering communion of 
universal love, as the poet showers his blessings 
over it, in a finale, in all the fulness of his heart ? 

Like the moon’s radiance 

Flowing in exuberance in autumn’s full-moon night, 

O Friend ! the full-moon life of wedded love may ever shine. 
As gloriously and bright! 
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In the heart of the full-flowering of this aesthetic 
vision wliich carried Nanalal’s creative evolution 
right to the apex of his romantic glory, was develop¬ 
ing an element of vital significance which was destined 
to raise his genius to unexpected heights of mental 
and spiritual elevation. Love, in the first flush of its 
romantic longings, in the intoxication of its limitless 
glory, in the fulness and ardour of sp<}ntaneous union, 
in the realisation of a deeper note through the com¬ 
munion of wedded bliss—through all these phases. 
Love had yielded the wealth of its endless potentiali¬ 
ties to the probing vision of a gifted poet. Nanalal 
had already had his fill of the nectar of life overflowing 
from the aesthetic mainsprings of the human heart, 
but he knew that the evolution of life did not 
end there. What, indeed, would be the answer of 
the human soul, if the dark forces of the imiversc 
joined together in a common con«piracy to overthrow 
the victorious march of Love towards the highest 
goal of its fulfilment ? How would it react, if an 
unbridgable gulf should yawm before its very eyes, 
obstructing it from finding the positive completion 
of an urge, towards which Nature appeared to be 
sweeping it on with all her tidal force, in the final 
consummation of a wedded union ? The poet offers 
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his definite answer to this vital problem in his great 
masterpiece, Jaj/a-Jajanfa, the supreme lyrical drama 
of Gujarati literature, which captures the summit 
towards which the epic saga of an earlier savant, 
Govardhanram*—‘ Saraswatichandra ’—had pointed 
the way for a whole generation. Out of the frame¬ 
work of a romantic love-story, Nanalal thus weaves 
out the texture of a philosophic drama which attains 
the peaks of final sublimation, wherein the soul of 
man reaches the ultimate end of its journey towards 
the creative fulfilment of its deeper urge, through 
a path of infinite travail and laceration of the human 
spirit. 


The hero and heroine of the drama, Jaya and 
Jayanta, who are the lovers marked by the star of 
Destiny, have been brought up together from their 
childhood and have reached maturity under the light 
of a deep and spontaneous impulse of attachment, 
conscious of their common fate to which Nature has 
been beckoning them through the ardours and long¬ 
ings of their first blossoming youth. Jaya and Jayanta 
are, however, faced with a grim dilemma in their life, 
as the prt)blem of the heroine’s marriage arises, staring 
ihe lovers in the fa?e with the forebodings of an im¬ 
pending catastrophe. The Queen of Giridesha, a 
mountain state in the Himalayan delta, is not prepared 
to allow her daughter, the Princess Jaya to mate 
with her lover Jayanta who possesses no royal 
lineage, but is only the son of a previous prime 


* See Chapter I 
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minister of the State, although he has been universally 
acclaimed as the supreme hero of the nation, having 
just returned after a resounding victory over the vast 
forces of the demons arrayed against the civilised 
races inhabiting the lower delta of the Himalayas. 
At the very moment when the whole country is 
agog with the festive joy of triumphal celebrations, 
the inexorable Queen declares unto her lord who is 
sympathetic towards the mating of the young lovers, 
that on no account shall she permit their union, but 
would rather marry the princess with the celebrated 
King of Banaras, if need be, by force. A deadlock thus 
ensues between the King and the Queen, though the 
princess herself is hardly aware of the conspiracy 
being laid out behind the scenes to entangle her in 
its nets. The shadow of its forebodings, however, 
falls upon her tense mind, as she stands, bending 
over the terrace-wall, absorbed in her deep musings 
over the passing phenomena of existence. Thus, as 
she celebrates her birthday in a somewhat solemn 
mood, she is overtaken by the deepening mystery 
of life enveloping her whole being : 

What is the meaning of life ? 

Darkness or light, sanctity or pleasure ? 

O Wizard of Life I Tell me 
Whether life means day or night. 

Activity or peace, springtide or summer ? 

To-day is my birthday. 

The earth has completed 
Twenty revolutions around the sun. 

1 ask you, offering my obeisance. 

Answer me, O Vault of Heaven 1 
Whether life implies 
Sublimation or self? 
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And slowly, out of her brooding arises the 
answer she has been deeply longing for, raising her 
mind to a plane of visionary elevation : 

Again and again. 

Hath our Seer proclaimed 
That for sages 

Sublimation and self are one ; 

What is their longing, 

Arises from the Ideal Sublime. 

Sanctity stands for them 
As their eternal happiness. 

And the Law of life 
Is the bliss of their soul. 

Emancipated is that sage divine. 

Who can uplift, as well as transfigure. 

Both body and soul. 

Over the oceanic tide of the Infinite 
Life implies but a voyage 
Of sacred evolution. 

But although the new faith has developed, the 
mystery still remains: 

What is life ? 

Before the pall of gloom, however, descends 
upon the life of the lovers. Nature endows them with 
the light of an irradiating consciousness through 
which they realise, once and forever, the ultimate 
unity of their souls, rapidly ripening into a mellow 
harmony of purpose. One day, as they are loitering 
in a free mood along the banks of a beautiful lake, 
situated deep within the Himalayas, passing their 
view over the prospect of Nature’s blossoming wealth, 
a wonderful swan moves up before their presence, 
swiftly flying away, arousing fervent longings in their 
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hearts—longings which impel! the Lover to exliort 
his Beloved to invoke the benedictions of the divine 
swans, inhabiting the upper regions of the Himalayas. 
In response, the wistful voice of Jaya rings out in 
the deep and tranquil harmony of an invocation- 
song : 

Come lo our lonely lakes, O Divine Swans ! 

Come to our lonely lakes; 

Come and revive those immemorial songs, 

O Divine Swans ! Come to our lonely lakes.. . 

Ah ! where your superb Manasa*-]akc ? 

And where our shallow earthly banks ! 

Where your perfect milk-white forms ? 

And where our dark and rugged hills ! 

O Celestial Swans ! 

You shall find here nothing divine, 

Yet graciously to lift us up 
Out of our present lowly plight, 

With the soft touch of your souls benign 
Come to our lonely hills.. . 

Two responsive swans, in their immaculate 
milk-white forms, appear on the lake and the lovers, 
impelled by the consciousness of their own manifest 
affinity with this beautiful couple of divine swans, 
rush up to the opposite banks of the lake,to catch 
them as the living symbols of vheir owm inherent 
union. As Jayant holds the lovely she-swan captive 
in his hands, while Jaya holds her no less handsome 
mate in hers, the two lovers are at once affected by 
the cruelty of their grip over the tremulous spirits 

*Thc legendary lake of the Gandharvas—a semi-divine race, 
said to be inhabiting the upper regions of the Himalay^as. 
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of two innocent bitds and instantly let them loose 
into the free open air of the sky, into the realm of the 
untrammelled being. Thus they have learnt what it is 
that constitutes the charm and beauty of life, and 
what is also implied in the longing of its loveli¬ 
ness. And though they have realised that life’s 
perennial bloom cannot be captured and imprisoned 
within the narrow ambit of man’s personal urge, how¬ 
ever lively and impassioned its fervid note may be, but 
must have the infinite freedom of the air to move in, 
in unison with the vastness of universal life, they have, 
none the less, tasted of the bliss of contentment in 
the spectacle of these two divine swans, just let loose 
from their grip. It will be, indeed, this note of deep 
contentment which life has to offer at its fount, that 
shall ultimately sustain the two lovers through all 
the tribulations which the ordeal of life is presently 
to bring unto them. 
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Over against the gleaming sparks of this spiritual 
evolution of their inner being, the tense drama of a 
mad world is being swiftly unrolled, quivering with 
the fury of a blind instinct, seeking to entrap in its 
ghastly ^ares an immaculate human being endowed 
with the harmony ^f a divine soul. The heartless 
(.)ueen has been silently preparing tor the contem¬ 
plated union of the princess with the King of Banaras 
who has already been invited to the capital, unknown 
to Jaya. In anticipation of the arrival of the honoured 
bridegroom in the city, the festival of spring has 
just been inaugurated and the whole atmosphere of 
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the country is jubilant with the glee of its celebrations. 
On the other hand, Kashira), the Lord of Banaras, 
who has already started on his journey to Giridesha, 
has encamped for the night with his royal retinue 
in the famous woodland on the outskirts of his 
capital. Before, however, he is ever brought into 
contact with his would-be bride, he surrenders, unable 
to resist the compelling urge of Nature, before the 
spell of enchantment that comes shooting from the 
alluring bloom of a youthful maiden—Shevati—the 
beautiful daughter of a sacred priest whom he meets, 
as she is gathering spring flowers in the wood in the 
early hours of dawn, singing with the joyous freedom 
of a bird. The romance of life thus envelops them 
in the full flush of their ardour, as their mutual attrac¬ 
tion immediately ripens into fervid attachment, 
reaching its climax as the lovely maiden, impelled 
by the passionate urge of her youth, finds herself 
in the enfolding arms of her lover. On the other 
side, the princess Jaya, unaware of the conspiracy 
being secretly laid about to ensnare her into a marriage 
she could never voluntarily consent to, comes out 
to participate in the vernal celebrations, adorned in 
her trimmest attire and beaming with the peace and 
serenity of a joyous heart—a lively figure, secretly 
intended by her heartless mother to be ’presently 
transformed into that of a Virtual bride. But, 
forthwith, over this benign rapture of her mental 
communion with the spirit of springtide, descends 
the shadow of death, as her maid suddenly discloses 
before her the dire truth about her impending 
nuptials with the King of Banaras who has already 
arrived in the capital. And deepening the shock 
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of this initial news, comes a still more piercing 
wound, inflaming her ire at the cruel travesty of her 
situation, as her own Lover, Jayanta, approaches her 
with a bridal gift—a rare, enjewelled crown intended 
to honour the future Queen of the greatest pilgrimage- 
centre of India, Banaras—a predicament to which he 
has apparently reconciled himself, accepting it with 
a sense of resignation as the irrevocable will of 
Destiny. The angry princess turns down his present 
with words aquiver with the searing irony of her soul, 
flying off like a whirlwind from his presence before 
he could stop her, to be saved from the ghastly catas¬ 
trophe of her imminent marriage. When, however, 
all the efforts to find her out fail, Jayanta, whose inner 
oneness with his Beloved had never been really 
overshadowed, can still stand firmly, although 
momentarily overwhelmed, with the unflinching 
courage of his soul, when the burning wrath of the 
Queen at the loss of her daughter comes like an 
avalanche upon him, ordering him to restore her 
immediately or be prepared to face the direst conse¬ 
quences. The King, too, who had been formerly 
sympathetic to their natural attachment, joins the 
(^een in her fury and forthwith decrees the young 
hero to lifelong exile, unless he secured instant 
recovery of the princess. The whole issue between 
the King of BanSras, the invited guest on the one 
hand, and the royal family of Giridesha on the other, 
is consequently thrown into the melting pot, while 
the lonely princess, moving through hills and forests, 
faces the fire of life in ordeal after ordeal, following 
in quick succession, not only imperilling her safety, 
but at times endangering her very honour. She falls 
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into the hands of a tribe of perverted priests whose 
religion lies in the unbounded enjoyment of life, 
disregarding all human values based on the sanctity 
of the spirit and surrendering their souls to the one 
objective of sheer gratificatif)n of their lust. Mira¬ 
culously saved from the stranglehold of these passion- 
torn freebooters by the intervention of Destiny, 
she is caught once again into the deadly grip of a 
race of savage forest-hunters, ruthless beyond all 
imagination, brutal to the last degree in their animal 
instincts. Again and again, her matchless beauty, 
through the irresistible fascination it exerts, proves 
to be the most dangerous element, dragging her 
very existence into the seething cauldron of a perilous 
fate. But still she stands this supreme test, unbroken 
by the sufferings it entails, emerging as the firm, 
immaculate spirit out of the fire and agony of the great 
ordeal, with the unsoiled brilliancy of gold. On the 
other hand, the hero, too, bearing the brunt of the 
Queen’s wrath, has left the land of his birth in an 
unending search for his beloved Jaya, passing through 
woods and mountains, until he reaches the famous 
woodland near Banaras. Overwhelmed by the 
gloom of the situation, caught in a wistful longing 
for his lost Beloved, as he stands disconsolate in the 
wringing agony of his soul, the call of the'Infinite 
comes upon him through the roiSsing voice of the 
Divine Sage who appears on the scene, having guided 
his destiny from childhood along its path towards 
progressive self-realisation. And as he accepts the 
demand on his awakening consciousness to dedicate 
himself unremittingly to the one purpose of seeking 
the Universal Truth by plunging into the depth of 
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the ultimate reality of life, the divine guidance is 
visibly bestowed upon his reviving spirit through 
the benign hand of the heavenly Sage who has inter¬ 
vened at the climax of his destiny to lay his doubts 
at rest, exhorting liira to submit to a tireless striving 
for entering into hnal communion with the immut- 
rablc truth of existence. 
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So starts the process of a purifying penance through 
which the hero rapidly advances towards a larger 
cosmic vision wherein the individual urge of man’s 
life finds its expansive fulfilment in the greater reality 
<,)f the Supreme Being. Thus having developed into 
an enlightened sage and a mellow visionary, imbued 
with the fulness of a natural evolution, Jayanta, 
the young ascetic of the famous woodland near 
Banaras, proceeds to establish his hermitage amongst 
the groves on the banks of the river Ganges—a 
sanctuary of peace for devoted seekers after truth, 
where many a disciple gathers from the different 
parts of the countiy^ in pursuit of the ultimate reality 
of existence, at the feet of the Master. The light of 
heaven has thus been given to the young Seer, having 
passed ilirough the ordeal of life, enduring its travail 
with an indomitabfe spirit to become the guiding star 
of humanity on its voyage towards eternal life. 
The forces that had gone to disrupt the rising tide 
of aesthetic union at the threshold of life’s glorious 
efflorescence had worked out their way through a 
path of anguish, staring in the face of two blossoming 
lovers, but even so, they could not attain their final 
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victory over the enduring spirit of man through all 
the disintegrating influence of their native oium. 
And so, the elixir of life emerges eventually from the 
perennial springs of the human soul, enriched and 
revitalized by the deeper note of experience imbibed 
through the agony of suffering. Under the light of a 
pervading serenity which the hero has attained 
through a process of self-realisation at the climax of a 
steady vision, the shadows of darkness roll away and 
the effulgent radiance of a reawakened humanity 
begins to flow on upon the earth with the first fresh 
fragrance of early dawn. A new life is blossoming, 
redolent with the breath of spring, while a sublime 
spirit moves over the face of the earth, suffusing the 
atmosphere with the light of a benign joy and peace: 

Slowly, slowly, wakes the Morn to-day. 

Slowly, slowly, spreads Aurora's realm. 

Slowly, slowly, wakes the Morn to-day... 

Slowly, slowly, sink the stars to-day 
In the sombre firmament, 

Twinkling, as it were, like gems 
Dotted over the dark gown of Night; 

Slowly, slowly, wakes the Morn to-day... 

A sublime radiance blooms to-day 
From the bosom of the earth. 

And overflows the fragrant Morn^... 

Slowly, slowly, springs to-day 
From the heart of God's creation. 

The light divine, would blossom forth 
In the life of every soul. 

Slowly, slowly, wakes the Morn to-day. 

Slowly, slowly, spreads Aurora's realm. 

Slowly, slowly, wakes the Morn to-day ... 
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But in the heart of this serenity stirs up a note of 
disturbance, as a disciple comes running to the 
Master to announce how some of his companions 
had rescued a young maiden from the swelling tide 
of the river, as she was sinking, unconscious like a 
corpse, into the bottom where a disciple was taking 
his usual morning immersion. As the other disciples 
soon follow bringing the unconscious maiden, com¬ 
pletely drenched in water into the Master’s presence, 
he is taken aback for a moment with a shock of sur¬ 
prise, but forthwith gives instructions to take her 
into his cave to be nursed back into consciousness. 
Perturbed by his first reaction at the unexpected sight, 
he recovers immediate control, as he realises with 
deep satisfaction that Destiny, in some mysterious 
manner, had brought to his very door his beloved 
Jaya to be resurrected, as it were, into the flowering 
life of the spirit, evolving in the sacred groves of the 
hermitage. 

Thus as a young ascetic, as Jayanta approaches 
the darling image of his soul, just recovered from the 
dark abyss of death, having fatefully escaped the 
whirlpool of lust’s lurid blaze, and stands face to 
face witlj the idol of his adoration hardly yet awake 
from the stupor unconsciousness, the Lamp of 
Love flames forth in his breast in a resplendent 
vision imprinted in its fulness upon the figure of his 
Beloved, overspreading the vast canvas of the 
universe and passing on ultimately into the trans¬ 
cendental vision or the Eternal Sublime. At the 
climav of this lofty communion of the human soul 
wherein the spirituo-aesthetic elements of life merge 
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into one surpassing unity under the impact of a divine 
urge, the flooding exaltation of the Supreme Lover 
pours into an ecstasy of vivid self-realisation, mirrored 
in a beautiful hymn which is the pride of Gujarat’s 
lyrical poetry : 

One spark is burning in thine eyes. 

Yet slowly as it kindles on 

Into an ardent flame, 1 find 
Love’s Vision clearly reflected there. 

The lightning flashes in the sky 
And gleaming bright, as it illumes 

The dark array of thickening clouds, 

T find Love’s Vision reflected there. 

Bleak were the hours of stark midnight, 

Dead silence pervaded all around ; 

As gleaming sparks danced in thine eyes, 

I saw Love’s Vision reflected there. 

Ah ! when the mighty gates were opened, 

Leapt the whole universe in joy; 

The Sage attained his communion 
With the soul of Infinite; 

The Lover was in ecstasy 
At the fulfilment of life. 

As his eyes merged into eyes 
And saw' Love’s Vision reflected there. 

m 

The Testament of Faith was w'ritten 
By the shafts of lovers’ eyes. 

Many a maid and boy shall greet it 
Warmly, as the light must grow% 

Wherein the soul would touch the soul 
And find Love’s Vision reflected there. 

And so is reached the consummation of the 
dramatic evolution, when the emancipated soul of 
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the hero merges into the liberated spirit of his Eternal 
Beloved through the expanding sublimation of his 
aesthetic vision, passing on into the larger reality 
of its cosmic fulfilment. Starting from the first 
spontaneous impulse of natural attachment, the poet 
has presented before us the spectacle of a spiritual 
evolution that eventually conquers the dark forces of 
existence, triumphing over all obstacles which the 
world continually places in its way, in the supreme 
faith of its abiding harmony with universal life. The 
Crown of Victory is thus finally attained in the 
Perennial Vision, destined to lift up the whole range 
of human consciousness to a plane of benign elevation. 

As the Beloved fully recovers, her reviving 
consciousness, enveloped in the fulness of a parallel 
self-realisation, swept on by the vital urge of her 
indomitable spirit, completes the final communion 
of these two long-lost souls, as she arises, after the 
great ordeal through which she has passed, responding 
to the call of her Eternal Ixjver towards the realm of 
the Sublime. The ride of this completion rapidly 
overspreads the whole span of the drama, compre¬ 
hending in its final «weep even those original offenders 
who had stood adamant against the current of Nature’s 
own evolution. The King and the Queen of Giri- 
desha, bereaved of their only child, repenting of their 
impetuous action which led to the irretrievable 
catastrophe, leave their kingdom in search for their 
daughter, seeking abiding peace in the lap of Mother 
Nature. After all their wanderings over the earth, 
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they teach the famous hermitage on the banks of the 
holy Ganges, where they find the end of their agony 
in the tranquility of its dedicated life. The mellow 
charm of its dynamic atmosphere attracts even the 
Lord of Banaras himself into the vortex of this new 
development, leading him to accept in a spirit of deep 
gratification the Sage of the Hermitage, Jayanta, as 
his own Master—the great luminary who must guide 
the spiritual progress of his kingdom. The impact 
of this new curv^e in the evolution of the wider life 
of humanity becomes apparent in the emergence of a 
royal son whose birth is simultaneously announced, 
carrying the signs of a great leader, destined to uplift 
the human race to unparallelled heights of spiritual 
advance. 

And at last the finale comes, when in response 
to Jayanta’s fully blossoming hermitage for devotees 
on the banks of the river Ganges, a parallel hermitage 
is established on the opposite river-bank imder the 
presidency of Jaya for dedicated feminine souls in a 
spirit of creative harmony. And so the universal 
god of love whom the dwarfish spirits of the world 
had sought to disenthrone from his lofty pedestal in 
the hearts of two human lovers, is reinstated on his 
sacred throne through the eventua’ fulfilment of their 
mission in the life of a band of enlightened seekers 
after truth. It is, therefore, only in the fitness of 
things, if for these dedicated souls the river Ganges, 
with her perennial flow of joyous serenity, stands as 
the supreme symbol of a universal harmony, feeding 
with inefRible peace and hope the hungry souls of 
humanity, down through the ages, and thus nourishing 
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a consistent tradition of Aryan Culture throughout 
India. 

And so, the curtain falls under the luminous 
efflorescence of this abiding vision, as Jaya and 
Jayanta, having reached the end of their turbulent 
voyage, safely past the turmoil of life’s anguish, stand 
face to face with the serene majesty of the holy Ganges, 
flowing on eternally in the consciousness of W divine 
mission of guiding humanity along the path of its 
spiritual destiny ; 

Now racing in a stormy mood, 

Now flowing on in ecstasy, 

Streams forth the great Ganges of the World, 

Wide and far, continuous, for ever infinite. 

The waters are of sacred lore. 

Where pilgrims bathe through all springtime. 

As the great Ganges of the World 
Streams forth, rapt in a spell of ecstasy. 

The selfsame stream had been the saviour’*' 

Of myriad princes of a race. 

And it shall be once more the saviour 
Of the entire human race. 

The universe has poured its essence 
* Of the cosmic soul in her, 

O pilgrims ! Breathe that essence free 
Day and night and feel the stir 
Of the great Ganges of the World 
Flowing on through eternity. 

Referring to the story of Bhagiratha who, by his 
matchless penance, brought down the divine Ganges upon the 
earth, to uplift his forbears awaiting sanctification for their 
regeneration into heaven. 
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The Vision of Love’s Sublimation which Nanalal 
thus developed in his great masterpiece Jaya-Jayanta, 
standing at the centre of his creative work, flowers 
out later on, as years pass, into various phases— 
mainly of its objective realisation in fine dramatic 
masterpieces; of its deep subjective expression in 
long lyrical odes ; of his literary and cultural addresses 
and essays ; of the tidal sweep of his great epic master¬ 
piece Kurukshetra, together with the world-wide 
compass of his panoramic story Sarthee —The Leader 
—comprehending in its range the future evolution of 
humanity, centred round the development of the 
Aryan race resurgent from the heart of a new, emer¬ 
gent India. An important feature of this new direc¬ 
tion appears in the emergence of a powerful urge in 
the poet’s consciousness, seeking to find ^ broader 
canvas for the adequate expression of his vision 
against the larger background of Ancient Indian Cul¬ 
ture. This fresh, vital urge Nanalal variously seeks to 
embody in his subsequent poetic dramas, based on 
significant episodes adopted from the wealth of ancient 
lore, but exhibiting their inner meaning so as to reveal 
the deeper allegorical and cultural significance under¬ 
lying me juxtaposition of selected anecdotes. In 
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Kajarshi Bharat^ Bharat, the son of Dushyanta and 
Shakuntala, the hero and heroine of Kalidasa’s famous 
masterpiece, creates the first universal empire which 
initiates the tradition of the unity of Aryan Cvilture 
over the length and breadth of India, as imaged in 
the living symbol of its age-old appellation Bharaf- 
varsha. By his life and character, as well as by his 
aims and achievements, Chakravarti Bharat thus 
provides the supreme ideal for a national culture to 
imbibe and express in the civilisation of the race— 
the ideal of human well-being made alive in the moral 
and spiritual instincts of the Aryan people. 

In Sangbamitra^ another play with a cultural 
message, the poet turns to the glorious period of 
Buddhistic India over which the Emperor Ashoka 
rises as the most ardent apostle of the cause of the 
benevolent life of the Spirit. Through the great 
mission of peace and love which his son Mahendra 
and his daughter Sanghamitra undertake in regard 
to the propagation of the teachings of Lord Buddha 
over the wide world, the noblest ideal of Indian 
Culture is accomplished in the dedication of her finest 
souls to a sublime cause which must some day trans¬ 
form th^ life of humanity at large. The poet has 
depicted the fervour of this great spiritual movement 
in its world-wide significance with real insight and 
power, but his vision truly blossoms forth in another, 
still greater play, Visfmgita —The Testament of Uni¬ 
verse Life—which presents a broad panoramic view 
of human life portrayed in the diverse phases of its 
cultural expression, as reflected through the manifold 
aspects adopted from the vast fabric of ancient Indian 
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epic and legend, mythology and religious lore. The 
play is an entirely novel experiment in dramatic 
construction inasmuch as it is based on no particular 
story which forms the principal plot of the drama, 
but is rather composed of a number of varied and 
individual scenes which are apparently self-contained. 
Displaying no organic unity of a pivotal central action, 
they are, nevertheless, bounded by a common spirit 
of aspiring humanity that imparts to the piece, as a 
whole, the pervading unity of a cultural message with 
a lasting and universal significance for the future of 
mankind. Indeed, the play offers a beautiful pageant 
of the Ancient Indian Spirit in its cultural evolution, 
presented through a series of dramatic spectacles, 
each of which carries a vital spiritual significance for 
life, merging into the larger significance of a synthetic 
pattern of universal human culture. 

With this group of dramas is also linked up 
another historical play. Shahanshah Akabarshah —The 
Emperor Akbar—presented against the background 
of the Mogul period, depicting the growth of a new 
empire, but laying the finger substantially on the 
deeper cultural aspect as the most significant element 
in the dramatic texture. This impressive drama of 
Akbar’s life and achievement revolves round the 
supreme purpose of evolving a pattern of religious 
and cultural synthesis by amalgamating the essential 
elements of both Hindu and Mohamedan cultures into 
the mould of a cosmopolitan Indian civilisation. 
Whereas in the poetic career of Nanalal the present 
play stands out as the worthy predecessor of the other 
great Mogul drama, Jehangir and Nurjahan which we 
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have already surveyed*, in the evolution of his cultural 
perspective it is directly related to the group we are 
considering here. A common feature of both these 
outstanding Mogul dramas, however, consists in the 
profound scholarly grip of the poet upon the historical 
background of the Mogul period against which they 
have been built up, and which is clearly reflected in 
the colouring of Persian culture, investing them with 
their irresistible common charm. It must be noted 
in passing that both these plays have been highly 
enriched by masterly introductions which present the 
historical march of the Mogul times in a vivid retro¬ 
spect. 


2 

Another phase of this developing cultural i^r- 
spective finds its treatment in a number of long lyrical 
odes, which are among the supreme achievements of 
the poet by virtue of their sheer poetic beauty, their 
power of lucid portrayal, their marvellous imaginative 
flights, their direct, luminous vision, their rich, 
creative expression and their perennial message of 
joy and love and peace. Poems such as Fjt/aj/opai 
—The Image of Sacrifice —Sanskritinu l?ushpa —^The 
Flower o:^ Civilisation— Sohagana —^The Eternal Spouse 
—centre round the^et’s own comrade in life, who 
is for him the living symbol of the integrated ideal of 
Indian culture as it evolves from the centre of a 
dynamic home, with its charm and grace, its joys and 
sorrows, its pathos and wistful suffering. The over¬ 
riding spell of this particular ideal, vividly depicted 


* Sec Chapter VII. 
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with a gusto by the poet through a variety of moods 
and perspectives, derives from the triumphant spirit 
of the Eternal Woman, emerging unscathed from all 
the tribulations and ordeals or life. Nothing perhaps 
in the whole range of Nanalal’s poetic portrayal is 
more fascinating, gripping your very soul with the 
breath of the Eternal, than this superb image of Indian 
womanhood, radiating the light of a living culture that 
penetrates into the darkest vistas of human existence. 

But it is not through such subjective delineations 
alone that Nanalal attains the heights of his lyrical 
powers, applied to symbolic portrayals. It is equally 
through objective pieces as well, that he can fully 
display the superb altitudes of his trenchant poetic 
genius. Especially in his two famous odes Pitru- 
tarpana —Offerings to a Father—and Gujaratno Tapasvi 
—The Sage of Gujarat—he brings out two of the 
finest tribute-poems in Gujarati literature, the first 
an elegy, offered as a sincere oblation to his departed 
father, Dalpatram*, the great poet and representative 
of his age, the other a masterpiece of sane and balanced 
eulogy, offered as a tribute to Mahatma Gandhi on 
the mtieth anniversary of his birth. Both are masterly 
in the handling of their respective thenqps; both 
reveal the penetrating insight whereby the poet brings 
out on the surface the characteristic features of two 
dominant personalities ; both indicate a powerful grip 
in the assessment of personal qualities and achieve¬ 
ments in relation to their broader cultural significance 
in the figures of two different types of heroes, as they 


* See Chapter 1. 
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Stand out against the latgcr background of national 
life, one in his social and poetic role, the other in his 
moral, spiritual and political perspective. Nothing 
can possibly excel the broad lineaments of the expan¬ 
sive canvas in these two poems, the towering figures 
who move like demigods against the unfolding back¬ 
ground of a national Renaissance, the fulness and life 
of the atmosphere, enveloping the vast arena of 
human resurgence centred around these two repre¬ 
sentative masters of their age, who have devoted 
themselves unremittingly to their respective spheres 
of activity in the general movement of national 
reawakenment. 

Thus, while the first poem Vitrutarpana is a 
distinguished elegy, with its undertone of pathos, 
relieved by a larger revaluation of the poet’s social, 
cultural and literary achievements which carry a 
broader significance for the evolving life of a new 
community—an elegy unsurpassed as a poetic tribute 
offered by the greatest poet of modem Gujarat to his 
father-poet, the other piece—The Sage of Gujarat— 
provides, on the other hand, a masterly contrast in 
poetic portraiture in relation to the former poem, 
depicting, as it does, a supreme personality who was 
marked out by Desjiny to lead the future of India as 
the Father of the Nation and possibly also, the future 
of humanity as well. The growth of Gujarat’s 
illustrious Sage is not yet complete, but is rather in 
the process of evolution and the poet, while seizing 
upon the characteristic features of his hero, seeks to 
probe into the future and weave out the broad outline 
of the picture, as best he can visualize the direction of 
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its evolution. Looking back over the span of a whole 
generation, as we turn to the figure of Mahatma 
Gandhi as it emerges from this wonderful portrait in 
words by Gujarat’s most celebrated poet, we are 
astounded when we realise how so many strands 
which were just budding out at that time in the 
Master’s personality, while some were still only at an 
embryonic stage, could find such lucid expression at 
that moment in the outpourings of the poet, destined 
for prophetic fulfilment, as it were. And it is no less 
surprising that to this day Nanalal’s Ode of Tribute 
—The Sage of Gujarat—stands perhaps as the superb 
crest-jewel of all the tribute-poetry written in honour 
of the Mahatma in the different languages of modern 
India. 


A third peak of this broad cultural perspective, 
working through objective portrayal, is found in 
some of Nanalal’s charming descriptive poems. In 
odes which stand out as the finest embodiments of his 
nature-poetry, he gives, on the one hand, the splendid 
panorama of natural scenery presented by the hills 
and woodlands, groves and rivers, that go to enhance 
the physical beauty of Gujarat, whereas, on’the otiier, 
he offers through the medium of*this panoramic view 
the unfolding vision of Gujarat’s historical evolution, 
spotlighting the significant currents of her diversified 
culture. Gurjari Ktmjo —The Groves of Gujarat— 
describes the various natural beauty-spots of the land 
in a rapid review of its lakes and mountains, its woods 
and rivers, its beauties and attractions, evoking many 
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a historical reminiscence that gives us glimpses into 
the evolution of its hazy past. In Charu Vatika — 
The Blossoming Woodland—the poet offers us a 
marvellous pen-picture of natural beauty in the des¬ 
cription of the woodland scenery of ‘Chorwad’—the 
loveliest nature-spot in the peninsula of Kathiawar. 
Its presentation, though touched by spiritual meaning 
here and there, largely tends into the direction of the 
aesthetic, as the abounding wealth of its natural 
exuberance takes solid shape in the embodied figure 
of a blooming damsel avid for life’s fulfilment, view¬ 
ing with deep satisfaction the rapturous blossoming 
of her youth. The supreme masterpiece of this group 
of nature-odes, Gujarat widens the perspective still 
further, tracing the historical evolution of Gujarat 
against the background of its varied natural scenery, 
so as to reveal the living current of its age-old civili¬ 
sation, with its rich and diversified texture of human 
development. Flowing through the tide of ages, 
down the stream of immemorial tradition, the pageant 
of evolution emerges at last, transfigured into the 
prospect of its modern Renaissance led by such pre¬ 
eminent figures like Maharshi Dayananda Saraswati, 
the founder of Arya Samaj, and Mahatma Gandhi. 
Few descriptive odes in the world’s literature could 
surpasi the exalted stature of this magnificent ode, 
fusing into a com|)lete whole the picture of a country’s 
natural scenery with the characteristic features of its 
race and civilisation, so as to produce a fuller and 
nobler vision comprehending within its range the 
whole span of its cultural evolution. But even this 
splendid vision of Gujarat’s historic culture does not 
set the limit to the poet’s cultural perspective. 
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Operating so often through his deep insight into the 
inner significance of natural phenomena. In Girnarne 
Charane—At the Feet of Girnar—^for example, stand¬ 
ing face to the face with the famous mountain of 
Saurashtra, he shows how his response to the call of 
a free and limitless life, coming from the lofty peaks 
of a mountain like Girnar, can produce a still broader 
perspective which can cover within its range the vast 
movements of the Aryan race over the length and 
breadth of the Indian peninsula. Thus, wherever 
the cultural vision of Nanalal takes its start from, it is 
finally satisfied only when it has scaled the loftier 
heights of cosmopolitan Indian culture and integrated 
the specific contribution of Gujarat into the larger, 
comprehensive pattern of its over-all synthetic deve¬ 
lopment. 

4 

These peaks of Indian culture Nanalal has 
attained not only through his prolific creative work 
covering the span of a lifetime; he has achieved the 
same ideal through translations of ancient classics, 
aimed at producing modem versions of significant 
masterpieces of Indian culture, and also through his 
massive output of literary and cultural addresses and 
essays. He has offered, indeed, his finest tribute of 
eulogy to Kalidasa in the concrete body of his creative 
work which reveals a profound aesthetic affinity with 
the genius of the ancient Master who was his great 
ideal. But he has also paid his enduring homage to 
the great doyen of Sanskrit literature through modern 
renderings of his two most renowned works— 
Meghaduta and Shakmtala, produced in parallel Gujarati 
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rhythm. Besides he has enriched Gujarati literature 
by bringing out fine poetic versions of such famous 
religious masterpieces as the Bhagavad Gita and The 
Five Upanishads. 

Apart from all these works which were written 
mainly in regular verse or in the poet’s specific 
Rhythmic Style, Nanalal has produced abundant 
literary material in a number of prose-works which 
embody the cream of his thinking on literature and 
life, on philosophy and history, on ethics and civili¬ 
sation. This is presented to our view in fine poetic 
addresses and essays, in historical reviews and literary 
appreciations, in philosophical discourses and cultural 
interpretations. Among these, his literary sketches 
and pen-portraits, particularly those of the two great 
personalities of Modern Gujarat— Maharaja Seyajirao 
Gaekwar and Maharshi Dayananda Sarasmti^ together 
with his famous assessment, in a critical study, of the 
position of Govardhanram’s Saraswatichandra^ among 
the epic masterpieces of world fiction, are of out¬ 
standing value, by virtue of their large expansiveness, 
their broad imaginative sweep, their marvellous 
equipoise, their penetrating vision and their power of 
picturesque beauty in solid and concrete expression. 
« 

The poet ha», moreover, treated the literary side 
of Gujarat in the two parts of Apanon Sanskarratno — 
CXir Outstanding Men of Letters—^wherein he pro¬ 
vides the revaluation of the personality and work of 
a number of Gujarati authors and savants, whereas in 
Kavishvar Dalpatram, he offers an epic biography of 


* See Chapter I. 
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Tiis celebrated father—the poet Dalpatram—three 
volumes, as he stands out haloed in unrivalled fame 
on the canvas of Gujarat’s first great epoch of social 
and cultural Renaissance. It is, indeed, one of the 
most ambitious attempts in the biographical literature 
of Modem Gujarat, seeking to portray the life of a 
famous poet against the spacious background of an 
age, yearning to express itself in the literary and 
cultural Renaissance of the race. 
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While Nanalal had been working along all these 
channels, with a greater and greater emphasis on the 
objective portrayal of the Vision of Life he had been 
developing through all these years, a dream that he 
had consistently cherished from his early youth on¬ 
wards—the dream which casts its spell on every great 
poet of genius at some time or other in his life—-of 
producing a grand epic—seems to have ripened into 
positive reality, as it completed its age-long brooding 
over a whole generation in its search for the epic 
theme as well for its proper poetic medium. Thus it 
was that the fascinating dream of his youth, emerging 
into the light of a direct vision, was beckoning the 
poet to move unhesitatingly ahead into the direction 
<jf the great epic masters of the world’s literature. 
For more than a decade after the appearance of his 
eminent masterpiece Jaya-Jayanta* he had uninter- 
mittently cultivated the vast field of ancient Indian 
culture in its manifold aspects, applying the powerful 
impact of his creative genius to illuminate every facet 
that it touched of the all-embracing cultural vision, 
which entirely dominated his mind. In the process, 
he had not only produced an enormous wealth of 
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poetic creation in varied literary spheres, but had also 
developed through them all a broadening perspective 
of Indian culture, mirroring the original beauty and 
exaltation of the Aryan spirit on its immemorial 
march towards the dynamic transformation of the 
human soul.. This mellow vision of the spirit of 
Aryan culture, launched on its limitless voyage of 
self-realisation, the poet had translated into a living 
reality for himself by probing into the deeper layers 
of its evolution through ages, until the current of 
civilisation from the days of l^habharat and beyond, 
down to the present times, had attained in his eyes 
the picture of a perfect organic unity, unparalleled in 
history, through the spiritual reintegration of the 
diverse elements of human culture under the light of 
the same comprehensive, all-pervading, immutable 
spirit which had guided the progress of the Aryan 
race in India. When, therefore, this vision of ancient 
Indian culture, in its cosmopolitan significance, had 
attained a considerable degree of fulness and power in 
the sublimated world of the poet’s creative imagina¬ 
tion, his lifelong dream of the epic which he had 
nourished for a whole generation, and which had 
shown its first manifest stirrings in the varied pano¬ 
rama of his pseudo-epic drama Vishvagita*^ blossomed 
into full reality, finding its proper atma in the inspiring 
vision of Aryan Culture as the fountainhead of all 
that was best in the subsequent evolution of Indian 
Civilisation. It was probably at this stage that the 
poet realised the full meaning of the indomitable 
Aryan Spirit, as it throbbed in its immortal epic, the 


* Sec the preceding Chapter. 
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Mahabharati rising before him like the great Ganges 
of the Aryan people, watering their life with the 
perennial inspiration of ages and continually moving 
on towards the fulfilment of the human soul along the 
path of its noblest destiny. From times immemorial, 
the rich mines of the Mahabharat have always served 
as the fountain of universal inspiration for poets and 
philosophers, for sages and savants, for mystics and 
visionaries of India, and it is, indeed, gratifying to 
note that India’s latest Poet-Visionary also turned to 
the immensity of its human and spiritual wealth for 
the basic inspiration of his epic poem in which he was 
to find the summit of his poetic journey, covering the 
span of a lifetime. 


2 

Thus, as Nanalal stood face to face with the 
vision of an epic poem waiting to be born into 
Gujarati, the great drama of Kurukshetra, the battle¬ 
field which decided the issue of the Mahabharat, 
became the pivot of the mighty poetic creation, still 
only in the offing in the heaving world of the poet’s 
creative imagination. In Kurukshetra which con¬ 
stituted jhe axis of the ancient Mahabharat, the poet 
naturally found th«fc destiny of the human race hanging 
in balance and, as he clearly visualized how fatewlly 
the decisions which were being worked out on its 
battlefields were going to affect the future of all 
humanity, the voice of Destiny, calling upon him to 
probe into the ultimate reality of the vast upheaval, 
took hold of the poet’s imagination with the grip of 
an irresistible fascination. It came, indeed, as a 
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supreme call on the poet, not only to re-create the 
vision of the fatal world-conflict in all its heroic 
grandeur, as well as in its terror and destruction, but 
at the same time to interpret adequately from within 
the meaning of history and the trend of human civili¬ 
sation through an understanding of their deeper 
spiritual currents, tending towards the future. From 
this perspective Kurukshetra stood out as the most 
significant drama in the texture of the Mahabharat, 
not merely in its aspect of a climax to the decisive 
world-conflict between the two dynastic groups of the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas, but much more, as a 
cosmic phenomenon through which the fate of human 
civilisation was being decided on its battlefields in its 
finality for centuries to come. Proceeding from this 
viewpoint, Nanalal naturally concentrated his vision 
on the great struggle of Kurukshetra, seeking to 
realise its ultimate significance through the manifold 
turns of fortune that took place on the battleground, 
as the movement of the conflict swung now on the 
one side, now on the other. And thus accepting the 
framework of his epic poem from the rich stores 
of the Mahabharat^ he began to fill in the picture of 
the vast cataclysm that shook the life of mankind with 
the wealth of his poetic imagination, in bpok after 
book, over year after year, until through a wide span 
of fifteen years, the entire cycle of epic expression 
was completed to the deep satisfaction of the Master, 
as well as to the gratification of all Gujarat, in the 
evening of the poet’s life nearly a decade ago. Gujarat 
showed her appreciation of this impressive epic of 
ten thousand lines—^the only epic worth the name in 
modem Gujarati poetry—^by honouring her poet on 
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the completion of his monumaital effort at public 
celebrations held in Bombay and elsewhere. The 
span of this epic Kurukshetra covered twelve individual 
books, published separately, but constituting to¬ 
gether the picture of a vast titanic vision, compre¬ 
hending twelve magnificent spectacles absorbed into 
one complete cycle, of which they formed twelve 
co-related facets. As the mighty drama gradually 
unfolded itself before the eyes of the poet, the last 
cycle of human destiny was revolving b^ore the 
transformation of an age was finally instimted, and 
the poet could visualize in its transparent lucidity the 
meaning of the great upheaval, which was to constitute 
the groundwork of his epic poem, sending its chal¬ 
lenge to the future of the human race. What, then, 
was going to be the ultimate meaning of this terrific 
onslaught upon the life of mankind ? The transfor¬ 
mation of an age—the transformation of the govern¬ 
ing forces of the entire human civilisation. The 
Aryan race has always viewed the advance of civili¬ 
sation in the light of four cycles of cultural evolution, 
corresponding to four well-marked epochs—Satyuga, 
Treta, Dwapar and Kaliyuga—showing a descaiding 
curve from higher altitudes in human instincts,, 
powers and aspirations, supported by parallel forces- 
of devel<5pment ir^ Nature, towards progressively 
lower summits of human aspiration and achievement.. 
According to the Aryan tradition, the ^eatest conflict 
of the human race took place at the twilight of the two» 
ages, as the civilisation of the Dwapar Ajge was 
passing away and the transition to the new civilisation 
of Kali Yuga was being instituted dirough the vast 
cataclysm of Kurukshetra on the baraefields of 
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Mahabharat. In this vision of the twilight of a great 
civilisation, reflected in the sunset of a millenium, 
Nanalal found the decisive answer to the eternal 
question that has rung for ages through the Maha¬ 
bharat —^what was the meaning of the great upheaval ? 
.... Tlie transformation of human civilisation. 

i 

In this way, the Mahabharat mirrored for the 
poet a whole process of inner transformation re¬ 
flected in the whirling tide of its external events— 
■a process whose supreme peak is attained in Kuruk- 
shetra where the forces of good and evil are arrayed 
on the battlefield for a final showdown. The Age 
of Dwapar has nearly spent itself and the finer elements 
of its civilisation are tending towards an eclipse 
under the growing ascendency of the evil forces in¬ 
herent in its set-up, which are destined to become 
the governing features of the coming era. The 
tendency towards this inner shifting in the balance of 
forces is clearly reflected in the whole story of the 
Pandavas and the Kauravas and particularly, in the 
manner in which it affects even the purer elements 
whereon the life and character of the Pandavas were 
firmly grounded from the beginning. Obviously 
the forces of evil have attained their temporary 
ascendency in the triumphant position of the Kaura- 
vas set off against the woeful predicament in which 
the Pandavas find themselves with thirteen years of 
terrible exile ahead—a position still more strengthened 
by the virtual support, however unwilling, of such 
great wizards as Bhishma and Drona, actively ranged 
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on Ae side of the Kauravas by the involuntary juxta¬ 
position of the forces of an inverted situation. Even 
such great warrior-wizards, with all their influence, 
with all their valour and wisdom, cannot turn the 
tide of Destiny, despite their clear recognition of the 
justice of the Pandavas’ case. And then comes the 
last moment of crucial decision, when the fate of 
mankind hangs in balance on the battlefield of 
Kurukshetra. It is at this ripe stage that Nanalal 
launches his ship on the oceanic tide of his epic 
masterpiece, and the selfsame Rhythmic Style which 
had served the first blossoming of his poetic genius 
in Vasantotsava* a generation ago, turns up as the 
appropriate medium of epic expression at the touch 
of a master visionarj'^ who had scaled the heights 
of his mental universe and stood face to face with the 
immensity of its cosmic vision in the expanding world 
of his poetic imagination. 

Before, however, the poet discloses the mighty 
panorama of the world-conflict in right earnest before 
our eyes, he places the whole pageant in a dramatic 
setting which must at once provide the proper 
perspective for the epic action to develop along its 
right i:hannels and, at the same time, invest the 
impending cataclysm with a profound cosmic signi¬ 
ficance. The great personality of Krishna, con¬ 
stituting the pivot of the human drama of Maha- 
bharat, provides the very axis of the battle of Kuruk¬ 
shetra, by virtue of the unique position he holds in 
the minds of men above everybody else, standing in 


* See Chapter II. 
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the centre of all the manifold strands of action, tend¬ 
ing towards the final decision. He is equally related 
to both the family groups of the Pandavas and the 
Kauravas, but his heart is with the former because of 
their inherent devotion to the nobler values of life. 
When the heads of the two groups approach him for 
aid in the imminent battle, he offers them the choice 
between his fully-equipped army, on the one hand, 
and himself, a single individual, as such, vowed to 
bear no arms on the battlefield, on the other. The 
Kauravas naturally prefer his powerful army, while 
their adversaries willingly accept Shree Krishna to 
become the supreme guide of their action on the 
battlefield. It is, indeed, a queer choice and the 
grouping clearly enhances the strength of the Kaurava 
position; but even then, the Pandavas, while know¬ 
ing that such great figures like Bhishma and Drona, 
commonly related to both the families, are in the 
opposite camp, feel only blessed that they have 
secured a superhuman personality like Shree Krishna 
to be the guide and friend of their supreme com¬ 
mander, Arjuna. And so, when the fateful clash 
must start in full swing, the guiding hand of Destiny 
will be evident in the turns of fortune which the 
cycle of fate must undergo at the supreme direction 
of this acknowledged world-maste|. It was there¬ 
fore only too natural, if our poet who had fully 
realised the inner potentiality of Shree Krishna’s 
role for his great epic should view him as the supreme 
world-figure destined to preside over the vast cosmic 
drama, heralding the transformation of an age, and 
entrusted, as it were, by the World Spirit with the 
role of initiating the new forces of the emergent 
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civilisation of mankind under his own superb direc¬ 
tion. 


4 

The epic of Kurukshetra^ accordingly, opens with 
a vision of the oncoming transformation in its First 
Book— “The Transformation of the Age”—which 
takes us back to thirteen years before the world-conflict 
actually starts on the battlefield of Kurukshetra be¬ 
tween the two opposite groups. It constitutes the 
prologue to the epic drama about to be unfolded 
before our view, in which the sad calamity that has 
overtaken the land, following the exile of the Pan- 
davas from Hastinapur*, is made vivid before our 
eyes through a strange setting. As the last autumnal 
full-moon night, with its overflow of moonlit splen¬ 
dour, is fading off, the first glow of dawn reveals 
Shree Krishna standing on the top of a beachhead 
along the seashore of Dwarika,t with the melody of 
his flute filling the whole universe, as note after note 
is flowing on in endless symphony, pervading the 
atmosphere with the trance of its magic rapture. 
While the whole world is under the spell of its 
beatitude and all life is one with the melody of cosmic 
joy, an unknown voice, erupting like a volcano, 
intervenes all of a sudden, to bring all movement to 
a standstill. It i? the voice of Subhadra, Krishna’s 
own sister and Arjuna’s wife, which directly strikes 
upon the flowing melody of her brother’s flute with 

* The Capital of the Kauravas, situated on the site of 
modem Delhi. 

t The Capital of Shree Krishna and his clan of the Yada- 
vas, on the westernmost point of modern Saurashtra. 
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the burning fire of her soul. Having witnessed the 
grim catastrophe of Pandavas’ life before her very 
eyes, the loss of their kingdom through the con¬ 
spiracy of the Kauravas, the shameful dishonour 
which Draupadi, the Pandava Queen, was made to 
undergo before the open court, the abject humiliations 
which were heaped upon the Pandava brothers in 
utter disregard of all elementary laws of human 
courtesy and finally, the crowning penalty of thirteen 
years’ exile imposed upon them as a climax to this 
tragic calamity—having witnessed all these, Subhadra 
the vahant sister of Krishna had come to her brother 
to seek retribution for the terrible humiliations the 
Pandavas had been made to undergo in unthought-of 
situations. Evidently she becomes listless at the 
serene flow of Krishna’s flute, eager as she is to awaken 
him forthwith from the magic trance of his world- 
music into the dire reality of her burning fate. With 
the subdued note of her smouldering impatience, she 
interrupts him again and again, but Krishna remains 
unperturbed, absorbed as he is in the superb melody 
of his divine communion, reaching back over the 
span of years, to revivify the romance of love and life 
he had undergone with the enraptured shepherd- 
maids in the woodlands of Vrindavan. The melody 
moves on and the tension of Sijbhadra’s mind is 
reflected in the rising tempo of exasperation she dis¬ 
plays, as she repeatedly tries to interrupt its flow. At 
length, Krishna awakes from his supernal trance, 
having absorbed, as it were, the stark realities which 
his sister had come to represent before him, into the 
vast perspective of universal life spreading all around, 
through an ecstasy of divine communion. With 
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unruffled serenity, he receives the exhortations of 
Subhadra to abandon forthwith the isolated pattern 
of his lonely life happy in the superior exaltation of his 
soul, and to come out into the open world to take up 
its leadership and mould the destiny of mankind, 
raising it from the abysmal depths it was sinking into, 
out into the light of an emancipated life of the Spirit. 
With perfect equanimity he bears the loving reproaches 
of his sister, the stress of whose mental agony finds 
vent in stinging calls urging upon him to retrieve the 
situation for mankind, apparently doomed to destruc¬ 
tion through the absolute triumph of the evil-hearted 
Kauravas, by immediately rushing to the aid of the 
Pandavas whose restoration alone could save the 
situation. Krishna has been viewing the oncoming 
tide of the new epoch—Kaliyuga—rising above the 
horizon and, unperturbed by the stormy currents of 
the passing age whose destiny is in the melting pot, 
he responds to the call of humanity ringing through 
the agonized voice of Subhadra with the same 
unrivalled placidity, leaving aside his beloved flute 
and lifting up his famous conch to blow over the 
whole universe, proclaiming the advent of a new era 
through the virile tones of its trumpet voice. Thus 
the lof^ music of Krishna’s conch opens up through 
its peaung harrq^ny a sublime vista over the ap¬ 
proaching transformation of a great epoch, and when 
the curtain is lifted to unfold the panorama of the 
impending world-conflict, the sad voyage of the 
Pandavas’ life over thirteen years of exile is over and 
the tide of Time has come out into the open, poised 
for its final sweep before taking the last decisive leap 
into the future of human destiny. 
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It is at this point, with the opening of the Second 
Book—The Rumblings Over Hastinapur—that the 
epic of Kurukshetra laimches on its full career, as the 
shadows of war are gathering over the horizon and 
Krishna appears on the stage as the messenger of 
peace, accredited by the Pandavas to carry the final 
mission for negotiating a political compromise with 
the Kauravas, so as to avoid the inevitable conse¬ 
quences of a suicidal war. It is here, as he is racing 
on his mission towards Hastinapur, that we receive 
the first glimpse of Shree Krishna about to emerge 
on the battlefield of Kurukshetra as the master mind 
of the Mahabbarat, the surpassing genius who will 
direct unarmed the colossal forces of the world- 
conflict, the Superman—incarnation of the Cosmic 
Spirit—guiding the destiny of beleaguered mankind 
through the great upheaval. The rich and unfathom¬ 
able personality of this master-mind who is at once a 
living human figure ^nd the embodiment of universal 
dynamism acting upon the future destiny of mankind, 
has been magnificently portrayed by the poet, vividly 
set off, as he is on his final mission for peace, against 
the background of a full conference of elder veterans 
avid to listen to his proposals in ^he open court of 
Hastinapur, presided over by the Kaurava Chief, 
Duryodhana. As the great figures of the time pass 
in quick succession before our eyes and the voice of 
Shree Krishna rings from the centre of the court, 
calling upon Duryodhana and his advisers to accept 
the hand of peace and exhorting the great wizards of 
his camp to help achieve the proper settlement of 
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outstanding issues by throwing their weight on the 
side of justice, the curtain is lifted over the tense 
movement of the epic drama in full swing and we are 
immediately transported to a world of epic sublimity 
through which the figure of Shree Krishna moves like 
a colossus under the gathering shadows of the fast- 
approaching cataclysm, destined to initiate a new era 
in human history. The crucial offer of peace, asking 
for the least little source of subsistence for the Pan- 
davas is relentlessly rejected by Duryodhana, the 
Kaurava Chief, who stands adamant as the supreme 
symbol of evil forces rising in a tidal wave to sweep 
off all nobler values of life from human existence. 
And so, the degradation of the Pandavas, from the 
standpoint of Duryodhana, must be final and absolute, 
to accomplish the eventual triumph of the restless 
forces of evil, ready to devour human civilisation in 
the last gasps of its existence. What, then, is the 
choice left before Krishna, and before the Pandavas ? 
The Master clearly visualizes in this intransigence the 
inevitable hand of Destiny, pointing to the impending 
world-cataclysm which must come, if the vast phalanx 
of evil forces arrayed under the banner of the Kau- 
ravas must be destroyed once and for ever and the 
initiation ^of a new era in human history has to be 
inaugurated with % vision of hope and faith and 
enduring peace. While the Pandavas, led by Yudhis- 
thir, the elder brother who is the living symbol of the 
aspiring spirit of man towards a nobler life, are thus 
earnestly striving for peace, they ate called upon to 
meet this deadly challenge of war; and responding to 
the supreme call of Shree Krishna, their friend and 
guide, to follow the path of Destiny with a steadfast 
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determination, they accept the only choice, left at 
their disposal, of going to war with the Kauravas in 
the cause of justice, having exhausted all other avenues 
of peaceful settlement. And so the stage is set for 
the great battles of Kurukshetra to be fought out 
between the vast armies of the two groups ranged 
against each other for final decision, involving the 
finest flower of the Aryan race and drawing into the 
vortex of the fateful conflict every great personality 
of the age, whose action must thus necessarily con¬ 
tribute to the impending transformation of human 
civilisation and implicitly determine thereby the 
character of the new epoch which was already setting 
in under the shadow's of the imminent cataclysm. 
Thus in book after book, in a rising tide of epic 
grandeur, the poet discloses before our sight the 
majestic panorama of Kurukshetra, with its varied 
scenes of armed conflict between world-famous 
personalities ; its spectacular display of human cha¬ 
racter emergent from the impulses and actions of 
mighty figures, walking like demigods over the span 
of the battlefield; its fateful decisions affecting the 
future of all mankind and the pattern of human civi¬ 
lisation ; and finally, the impact of its cataclysm upon 
the indomitable spirit of man arising from^the great 
upheaval, as indicating the future direction of human¬ 
ity and determining the character of the age through 
which its civilisation must find its natural expression. 

6 

Having thus fully unrolled before our sight the 
splendid panorama of the fatal world-conflict in all 
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its plenitude of action, in all the grandeur of its titanic 
cataclysms, as the poet approaches the end of his epic 
journey, he truly seems to conquer the loftiest peaks 
of epic sublimity in the last two books which con¬ 
stitute the crowning summit of his glorious endeavour. 
In the Eleventh Book—On the Bed of Arrows—the 
victorious Pandavas, notwithstanding their absolute 
triumph in war, approach in a grave and melancholic 
mood, under the bleak shadows of devastation, the 
royal wizard Bhishma, who has been lying alive for 
days on end on a bed of arrows after his fall in the 
battle, wounded all over by the shafts of Arjuna. 
How noble and impressive, indeed, is the scene in 
which the five Pandavas sit down at the feet of the 
royal Master, the veteran godfather of their race, in 
an introspective mood, to learn of the ultimate reality 
of the fratricidal world-conflict from which they have 
just come out, wading through the blood of their kith 
and kin, and facing a world in the grip of terrible 
devastation and despair! As the grand Old Seer, 
recapturing the vision in the fading twilight of his 
life, addresses his darling children to satisfy the 
hunger of their souls, the deathless nectar of life 
begins to flow from his lips, instinct with the ripe 
experience of ages, probing into the depth of every 
mystery tfie Pandavas present for solution before him 
and bringing into light the universal reality aquiver be¬ 
hind the veil of each tangled dilemma. It is surely the 
grandest vision of life that the poetic imagination of 
Gujarat has ever encountered in its voyage across the 
realm of the Sublime, made alive with the creative 
breath of a Seer, melting the deep melancholy of the 
Pandavas into the serene equanimity of resurgent 
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hope and dispelling the brooding gloom of the earth 
with the light of an abiding faith. Oifering this 
perennial vision as his last message, Bhishma departs 
from this world like a bird of air, shooting into the 
vast beyond, and the Pandavas, strengthened by its 
life-giving inspiration, succeed in establishing the 
new order, inaugurating the last cycle of human 
civilisation under the auspices of the emergent regime 
led by Yudhisthir, the eldest of the five brothers. 
Years pass and life attains stability once more in its 
normal currents and functions, but the gloom of 
inner melancholy has not yet altogether disappeared 
from the bereaved hearts of the Pandavas. On the 
contrary, as the tide of Time moves on, the pathos of 
the harrowing devastation left behind by their victory 
in Kurukshetra, gathers its hold over their souls, 
leaving an indelible impress over all their movements, 
until, enveloped by the pervading sadness of the 
grim catastrophe, they reach a stage where they begin 
to feel weary of life itself, having lost contact with its 
deeper reality. It is, indeed, the moment of supreme 
weariness, but even then, it does not imply the 
ultimate triumph of pessimism let loose upon the 
earth to range in unbridled freedom. The ex¬ 
haustion of life is there and, surrounded by the 
shadows of bleak devastation, the,?ense of fArlornness 
stalks triumphant over the earth for the time being, 
like a ghost from the grave; but behind the pervading 
gloom, sparkle the gleams of an insistent vision—the 
fruit of the surging wealth of self-realisation which 
the Pandavas have attained through many a dire 
struggle in the ordeals of their life. And so, in the 
last book of Kmikshetra —Mahasudarshan or The 
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0)smic Cycle—we touch the loftiest summit of 
Nanalal’s epic masterpiece in the unsurpassed gran¬ 
deur of Cosmic Vision through which Maharshi 
Vyas, their family priest and the celebrated author of 
the Mababharat, initiates the Pandavas into the 
immensity and the unfathomable depths of the ultimate 
mystery of the universe. The whole book, covering 
the splendid panorama of a vision, not presenting the 
picture of any particular action, takes us to the supreme 
heights of cosmic sublimity reached anywhere in the 
pageant of the world’s literature. As we stand face 
to face with the vision of this vast Cosmic Cycle, 
enfolding in its embrace the fate of all humanity, 
bridging for a while the eternal gulf between earth 
and heaven and setting into motion the sequence of 
Ages through the whirling tide of its revolutions, we 
are overwhelmed by a sense of mute astonishment 
at the sublimity and grandeur, at the plenitude and 
power of the universal symphony which the epic poet 
has conjured up with the breath of his magic voice, 
to fill the soul of all creation with the ecstasy of its 
divine communion. All the sadness, all the brooding 
gloom of melancholy which had pervaded the hearts 
of the Pandavas, disappear forthwith like the delusions 
of night fiding away into the serene light of dawn. 
And when the Cosmic Vision, having completed the 
cycle of its revolutions, vanishes in a flash from the 
sight of the Pandava brothers, merging into the vast 
beyond, the universe is left radiant with the glow of 
a new evolution and the Pandavas return to the world 
to accept life in the confidence of a new hope and a 
new faith, beaming with the serenity of souls that 
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have tasted the nectar of life at the mainsprings of 
universal joy and peace. 


7 

It is on this note of supreme beatitude that the 
poet closes the last tunes of his Cosmic Melody which 
had developed out of the vision of an impending 
world-conflict, destined to decide the fate of human 
civilisation for ages to come. Just as he had pro¬ 
vided a worthy prologue to his epic poem, by directly 
presenting the central problem lying at the heart of 
the great upheaval he w’as about to unfold, even 
so, he now furnishes an epilogue, elucidating the 
answer that has emerged from the vast cataclysm 
and crowning it with the last note of renunciation on 
which the Pandavas launch on their journey for their 
final retreat into the Himalayas, as the call of Destinj' 
comes at the ripe end of their realisation, in the mel¬ 
lowness of a universal vision. And so descends the 
curtain on the end of a great epic drama which has 
not only installed a new era in human civilisation, but 
has profoundly affected the course of the entire cul¬ 
tural evolution of the Aryan race in the subsequent 
periods of its historic development. ^ 
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With the completion of this great epic master¬ 
piece— Kurukshetra —the poetic career of Nanalal is 
naturally rounded off widi the crowning summit of 
its glory. The lyrical dream of his life which had 
blossomed forth in its first fresh rosy tints in his 
vernal romance of “Vasantotsava” nearly forty years 
ago, had now mellowed into the magnitude and 
majesty of his epic vision, through an organic evolu¬ 
tion extending over the life of a whole generation and 
acting as the chief architect of the imaginative Renais¬ 
sance of Modern Gujarat, while Mahatma Gandhi 
was forging, on the other hand, the moral armour of 
the over-all regeneration of the people through the 
patriotic channels of a national movement. Although 
the poet carried on unceasingly his literary activities 
during the remainder of his life, a short span of just 
five yeass, launching upon some very ambitious works 
involving tremenitous creative effort, the natural con¬ 
summation of his career as the master-visionary of a 
poetic world was accomplished with the fulfilment of 
his epic dream in 1940, marking the end of a great era 
in Gujarati literature. In Kurukshetra Nanalal had 
sought the answer to the eternal question, posed by 
the titanic world-conflict, and as his epic vision 
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developed, he found that answer in the great reality 
embodied in the transition from one epoch in world 
history to another, destined to accomplish the trans¬ 
formation of the civilisation of a whole era. But 
behind this answer spread the vast mystery of life, 
raising its still more insistent question—why all this 
ruthless destruction, why all this grim devastation, 
even for the accomplishment of this transformation, 
for the installation even of a new epoch in world 
civilisation ? And truly it spelt the fulfilment of his 
poetic mission for Nanalal in the world, to have not 
only found the ultimate meaning of its unfathomable 
reality in his own life, but also to have interpreted its 
profound significance to the world through the visual 
edifice of his superb poetic creation, bo^ed forth in 
the magnificent achievement of his epic masterpiece. 
And so, the blossoming vision, which had sprung 
from the rosy atmosphere of his lyrical Vasantotsava^ 
passing through the romantic channels of life’s aesthe¬ 
tic realisation, expanding into broader vistas of creative 
sublimation, to touch, at length, the universal exal¬ 
tation of the human spirit, had reached its final peak 
of epic consummation in the Cosmic Vision which 
Kurukshetra revealed to the deeper insight, of the 
poet, in the grandeur of its world' embracing reality. 
An immortal Vision, it comprehended both life and 
death, both good and evil, both destruction and 
construction, yet transcending them all above the 
normal currents of world-life in the plenitude and 
vitality of the great creative urge which was at the 
heart of the universe. Onrushing from the depths of 
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the Cosmic Spirit, it was this vital creative urge which 
sought its outlet of expression in the moulding and 
remoulding of human culture through the basic 
process of ensuring the ultimate triumph of the forces 
of good over the forces of evil, notwithstanding their 
tribulations in the ordeal of civilisation, so as to 
maintain the continuity of human progress. It was 
this process of inner evolution which offered its 
supreme answer to all destruction in the new creation 
towards which humanity was ever moving forward, 
and which actually made the great cataclysms of 
history almost inevitable in the process whereby the 
impact of the dynamic forces of creation must be 
brought to bear upon the lethargic consciousness of 
mankind, to be finally released into action for the 
reshaping of human existence. When a man achieves 
this superior Vision and probes into the depths of its 
reality, to taste of the immortal nectar of cosmic life, 
he attains the wisdom of a sage and the serenity of a 
‘Sthitapragnya’—the immutable Soul in perfect 
cquipose—through the implicit fulfilment of his 
mission upon earth. Tracing the evolution of his 
genius and following the various curves of liis deve¬ 
lopment^ as a master visionary of life, as they are 
reflected in the darge array of his creative out¬ 
put, we have thus realised how Nanalal completes 
the Vision of his Life in the creative manifestation of 
its fulfilment, through the attainment of a sublime 
poetic world which opens up an unique vista into the 
universal beyond, proclaiming the ultimate harmony 
of the human soul with the vastness of the Cosmic 
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Being and establishing the divine reality behind man’s 
life into the consciousness of resurgent Gujarat, 
under the light of a transcendental vision—a monu¬ 
mental achievement which, of itself, invests the Poet- 
Laureate of Modern Gujarat with the immortal glory 
of Perennial Bharatvarsha*. 


* The traditional name of India, conveying the symbolic 
idea of a cultural entity, imaged in the unifying vision of her 
civilisation and history. 
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